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Yearbook  Seeks  Financing 
From  Activity  Fund 

On  Wednesday.  February  14,  the  freshmen  students  of  JJC 
will  take  part  in  a referendum  vote  to  decide  whether  the  cost  of 
the  Shield,  the  school  yearbook,  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
Student  Activity  Fee  the  students  pay  each  semester. 

Such  a move  would  mean  every  student  would  receive  a year- 
book and  the  cost  of  the  activity  fee  would  go  up  about  $2  a year 
or  $11  a semester  instead  of  the  existing  $10  a semester.  Presently, 
less  than  50%  of  the  student  body  have  purchased  yearbooks.  This 
lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  obtaining  a Shield 
is  really  too  bad  because  a yearbook  is  the  most  permanent  record 
the  student  can  have  of  his  college  life. 

Financially,  this  would  be  a very  economical  move.  Currently, 
900  yearbooks  are  ordered  at  $5.53  each  totaling  $4973.  If  books 
were  ordered  for  the  entire  student  body  of  approximately  1800,  they 
would  cost  $4.25  each,  totaling  $7667,  an  increase  of  slightly  more 
than  50%.  For  this  additional  50%  or  $2694,  twice  as  many  year- 
books would  be  received  and  additional  books,  should  the  JJC 
student  body  enlarge,  would  cost  only  $2.81  each. 

The  Student  Activity  Fee  now  subsidizes  the  Shield  about 
$3500  to  cover  the  expenses  the  $4  subscription  does  not.  Few 
students  benefit  from  this  subsidy,  however,  because  those  who  wish 
a yearbook  must  add  their  own  $4.  and  those  who  do  not  want 
a yearbook  are  helping  to  pay  the  balance  that  the  $4  does  not 
cover.  If  the  entire  cost  of  the  Shield  were  incorporated  into  the 
Activity  Fee,  thus  raising  the  fee  about  $2  a year,  the  yearbook 
would  need  a subsidy  of  $8000  but  this  would  cover  the  cost  of 
supplying  the  entire  student  body  with  a yearbook. 

IIC  students  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  including  the 
yearbook  fee  in  the  activity  fee  is  a current  college  trend  practised 
locally  by  Lewis  College,  Thornton  Junior  College,  and  Chicago 
Teachers  College,  to  name  a few. 

Freshmen  are  encouraged  to  weigh  the  facts  and  vote  wisely 
on  Wednesday,  as  such  a move  as  incorporating  the  yearbook 
subscription  into  the  activity  fee  would  be  a very  economical  move, 
benefiting  both  the  students  and  the  yearbook  staff. 

* Note  — only  freshmen  will  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  referendum 
as  the  issue  to  be  voted  upon  will  affect  them  and  not  the  sophomores. 


Playboy  Invades  Joliet 

The  Satyr  coffeehouse  presented  a filmed  and  live  debate  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Playboy  Philosophy,  Thursday.  December 
14th.  The  capacity  audience  of  young  adults,  both  non-students  and 
students  from  area  colleges,  viewed  a short  filmed  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  Playboy  himself,  Hugh  Hefner,  and  an  interviewer,  fol- 
lowed by  a live  discussion  between  Playboy  representative  Brice 
Draper,  and  Rev.  Bruce  Heck,  Lutheran  Campus  minister  at  U.  of  1. 
The  film  touched  on  the  main  facets  of  the  magazine’s  philosophy, 
which  were  discussed  later  by  the  two  visitors  and  the  audience. 

According  to  the  film,  the  Playboy  Philosophy  as  such  was 
established  by  Mr.  Hefner  when  society  began  making  one  up  and 
attributing  it  to  him.  Today  the  magazine  has  a public  affairs  depart- 
ment which  employs  representatives  such  as  Mr.  Draper  to  present 
the  philosophy  to  college  crowds  and  interested  groups. 

The  rather  controversial  Playboy  magazine  was  first  published 
14  years  ago,  a forerunner  of  today’s  so-called  "sexual  revolution.” 
They  concede  that  they  promote  sex,  while  leaving  it  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  can,  and  is  willing  to,  accept  the  responsibility.  The  film 
emphasized  the  “New  Morality"  idea  which  Hefner  considers  merely 
a change  in  attitudes  and  a re-evaluation  of  what  is  moral.  Hefner 
claims  that  America  on  the  whole  is  sexually  im- 
mature and  feels  that  maturity  can  be  obtained  only 
through  experience;  he  has  conceded,  however,  that 
everyone  is  not  ready  for  that  freedom. 

Although  Hugh  Hefner  is  now  divorced,  he 
holds  a very  definite  opinion  of  what  marriage 
should  be.  He  considers  it  a "commitment  which 
should  be  honored,”  and  one  that  must  be  based 
on  faith.  It  is  not  the  only  condition,  however,  under 
which  sex  relations  arc  moral.  In  his  opinion,  any 
relationship  is  immoral  only  when  one  party  is  hurt, 
when  deceit  is  involved,  or  when  someone  is  "used." 

Following  a brief  discussion  by  Mr.  Draper 
and  Rev.  Heck,  the  audience  was  asked  to  participate  with  questions 
and  comments.  After  a slow  start,  the  questions  and  comments  (lowed 
freely  and  the  evening  was  over  much  too  soon  for  most  participants. 

Several  members  of  the  group  were  quick  to  note  contradic- 
tions in  the  Philosophy  as  it  was  presented.  The  question  was  raised 
as  to  what  determined  the  "maturity”  spoken  of  as  the  key  to  sexual 
freedom.  Then  again,  there  was  the  question  of  "using”  a person  — 
especially  considering  Playboy's  well-known  adage  that  "sex  without 
love  is  better  than  no  sex  at  all."  During  the  discussion  it  was 
mentioned  that  Playboy  supported  "equality  for  women.”  This  com- 
ment brought  a little  dissension  from  the  female  portion  of  the 
audience  since  the  Play-nov  Philosophy  so  clearly  was  defined  for 
the  male  in  our  society. 

When  members  of  the  audience  were  later  interviewed  for  this 
article,  both  males  and  females  agreed  that  too  many  contradictions 
existed  for  a clear  picture  of  Playboy's  so-called  “philosophy."  Sev- 
eral individuals  expressed  disappointment  in  the  not-so-lively  “live” 
discussion  between  Playboy's  delegate  and  the  representative  clergy. 
Speaking  of  Hefner’s  brainchild,  one  individual  put  it,  "Playboy 
presents  a philosophy  of  maturity  and  sexual  freedom  that  only  the 
immature  can  totally  accept.”  Another  person  questions  their  declared 
method  of  conveying  the  philosophy,  i.c.,  the  magazine,  in  that  its 
appeal  to  the  immature  consumer  surpasses  its  value  as  a convey- 
ance of  a philosophy  of  life. 

While  J.J.C.  students  in  attendance  disagreed  to  varying  extents 
with  the  ideas  presented,  everyone  agreed  that  the  program  itself 
was  an  unique  experience.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  Satyr  is  planning 
on  other  such  programs,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  just  as  interesting. 

Student  Council  Elections 
Approach 

In  the  near  future,  a general  election  will  be  held  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Student  Council  for  frosh  and  soph  representatives- 
at-largc.  Also  needed  is  one  additional  out-of-district  student,  in 
compliance  with  the  S.C.  Constitution,  and  a Soph  Class  vice- 
president  after  Bob  Swanson’s  transfer  to  N.I.U.  Potential  candidates 
should  watch  the  Casuals  for  further  information  about  petitions  and 
the  election. 

WOLVES  ROMP  WITH  MORTON  PANTHERS 

(See  Action,  Page  6) 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL: 

DRESS  CODE 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

In  the  third  issue  of  the  Blazer,  an  editorial  was  published 
about  student  conduct  and  dress,  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a code.  Very  little  reaction  was  observed,  other 
than  that  of  a few  guys  who  started  wearing  socks.  One  brave 
individual,  however,  dared  to  differ  in  opinion  and  submitted  the 
only  letter  received  all  year,  on  any  subject.  The  following  is  this 
student’s  reaction,  unedited,  and  in  full: 

In  a previous  issue  of  The  Blazer,  an  editorial  was  published 
endorsing  a dress  code  being  established  at  Joliet  Junior  College. 

We  live  in  a new  era,  with  changes  all  around  us.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  faculty  members  and  the  editor  of  The  Blazer  face 
reality  and  try  to  take  life  for  what  it  really  is. 

We  at  JJC  want  to  be  treated  like  college  students.  We  hold 
our  classes  in  the  high  school.  We  have  been  nick-named  by  other 
junior  colleges  and  universities  as  “Joliet  Super  High,”  for  which 
we  cannot  be  proud.  A majority  of  the  faculty  members  treat  us 
as  high  school  students  and  not  for  what  we  really  are.  We  are 
surrounded  with  the  high  school  atmosphere. 

Now,  the  editor  of  our  college  newspaper  proposes  an  idea 
for  a dress  code.  This  is  a proposal  for  high  school  students,  not 
college  students.  Are  we  ever  going  to  be  recognized  for  what  we 
really  are,  college  students? 

In  a majority  of  the  universities  and  some  junior  colleges  in 
Illinois,  they  have  no  dress  codes  at  their  schools.  Students  are 
allowed  to  attend  classes  in  cut-offs,  T-shirts,  and  sweatshirts,  and 
no  socks.  Is  this  such  a major  crisis  that  it  needs  to  be  changed. 

We  have  had  two  dress-down  days  at  JJC  this  year.  It  gave 
the  students  a chance  to  wear  the  clothes  that  they  wanted  to  wear. 
They  were  found  wearing  cut-offs,  sweatshirts,  a few  paint  jobs, 
and  no  socks.  They  had  the  chance  to  really  dress  wild  on  these 
rare  occasions  but  they  did  not  do  so.  This  is  why  I propose  that 
students  be  allowed  to  dress  like  this  on  each  day  of  school. 

In  the  previous  issue  about  a dress  code,  it  stated  that  some 
of  the  other  junior  colleges  expected  their  young  men  to  wear  suits 
and  ties  to  student  council  meetings,  and  for  a young  lady  to  be 
fairly  well-dressed  and  wearing  heels  if  these  students  were  to  be 
recognized  as  student  council  members. 

Student  council  means  a great  deal  to  me,  but,  as  a student 
council  representative  for  the  sophomore  class,  I would  resign  my 
representative  duties  if  I were  told  that  I had  to  dress  in  a specific 
manner  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  a student  council  representative. 

I was  approached  one  day  by  one  of  the  elder  junior  college 
faculty  members  and  told  that  I looked  like  a "typical  hippie" 
because  I had  a pair  of  white  levis,  my  fraternity  T-shirt,  and  penny 
loafers  on  with  no  socks.  Does  this  type  of  dress  make  a student 
a hippie  in  the  eyes  of  the  older  generation?  And  does  the  clothes 
make  the  man? 

Hopefully,  some  action  will  be  taken  so  that  the  real  young 
men  and  women  of  Joliet  Junior  College  will  never  come  under  the 
influence  of  a dress  code  like  the  one  proposed  by  our  college  news- 
paper editor. 

Sophomore  Rep. 


Dear  Sophomore  Rep.: 

Thank-you  for  expressing  your  opinion.  I wish  you  could  attend 
a leadership  conference,  such  as  the  one  that  prompted  me  to  write 
about  dress  and  also  conduct.  Have  you  an  opinion  of  our  recent 
paper  airplane  fights?  As  to  your  question,  "Do  clothes  make  the 
man?",  you  may  be  interested  in  the  following  poll  on  that  subject. 
Ed. 


1967:  Year  of  Happenings 


(ACP)  It  was  a year  of  the 
absurd,  the  ludicrous,  the  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  “happenings”  of  1967, 
notes  the  University  of  Kansas 
DAILY  KANSAN,  make  one 
wonder  how  we  got  started  up 
the  down  staircase  and  where 
it’s  taking  us. 

Take,  for  example,  the  KAN- 
SAN suggests,  these  phenomena 
of  the  year: 

LBJ  rejected  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  himself  as  the  “ugliest 
thing"  he  ever  saw.  Then  he  be- 
came a grandfather  to  a young- 
ster whose  “Republicrat”  father 
called  him  an  “elephant”  and 
he  married  off  his  daughter  to 
a Vietnam-bound  Marine  captain 
instead  of  the  undrafted  George 
Hamilton. 

The  birth  and  death  of  hip- 
piedom  was  heralded,  and  for 
a while  Haight-Ashbury  meant 
love.  Inaugurated,  it  seemed,  by 
Lady  Bird’s  beautification  pro- 
gram, flower  power  appeared  to 
be  a permanent  thing.  Bubble- 
gum companies  were  offering 
flower-printed  paper  dresses  by 
mail  order. 

Paper  was  in,  along  with  plas- 
tic and  aluminum  wrap.  You 
could  order  a floor-length  paper 
wedding  dress  for  $1.50  or  a tin- 
foil  mini-dress  for  slightly  more. 

That  development  came  in  a 
year  when  a 17-year-old  British 
girl  weighing  90  pounds  and 
measuring  31-22-32  made  $120 
an  hour  modeling  for  the  same 
fashion  magazines  which  adver- 
tise bosom-building  aids. 

It  became  as  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  men  from  the  girls  as  it 
was  the  actors  from  the  poli- 
ticians. As  men’s  hair  got  longer 
and  girls’  figures  became  more 
Twiggy-ish,  no  end  to  the  prob- 
lem was  in  sight. 

A matronly  Shirley  Temple, 
wearing  the  longest  skirt  of  the 
year,  danced  her  way  back  into 
the  public  eye  for  a few  brief 


shining  moments,  while  Ev  Dirk- 
sen  entertained  thoughts  that  he 
could  sing  while  being  LBJ’s 
best  buddy.  Posters  of  Ronnie 
Reagan  in  a cowboy  suit  are  sell- 
ing well,  but  does  that  mean  the 
honorable  governor  can  ride  on 
into  the  White  House? 

Bobby  Kennedy  became  a 
father  for  the  tenth  time  and 
Ethel  still  played  touch  football 
before  breakfast. 

Norman  Mailer  wrote  another 
book  and  for  lack  of  a better 
title  named  it  “Why  Are  We  In 
Vietnam?” 

The  hula  hoop  returned,  this 
time  with  a ball  bearing  inside 
that  caused  a “shoop-shoop” 
when  the  hoop  went  around.  It 
was  called,  cleverly  enough,  the 
“shoop-shoop  hula  hoop.” 

The  hippies  added  a new  di- 
mension to  American  slang.  The 
“straight”  world  was  encouraged 
to  “turn  on,  tune  in,  and  drop 
out,"  “go  where  it’s  at,”  “do 
your  own  thing,”  and  “find  your 
bag.” 

Psychedelic  posters  heralded 
the  psychedelic  era  and  brought 
along  some  of  the  most  establish- 
ment-shocking crazes  yet.  It  was 
a year  for  the  “don’t  touch  me” 
skin  as  bodies  were  painted  in 
psychedelic  swirls  of  color. 

But  it  seemed  girls  couldn't 
decide  whether  they  wanted  to 
look  like  little  girls  — with  ring- 
lets, Mary  Jane  shoes,  and 
white  stockings  — or  super-zom- 
bies with  silver-painted,  rhine- 
stone-lined eyes  and  the  smasher- 
flasher  fashions  of  psychedelia. 

Designer  Rudi  Gernreich,  cre- 
ator of  the  topless  in  1964,  this 
year  came  up  with  the  near 
bottomless  in  skirts  that  reach 
unprecedented  heights, 

Frank  Sinatra  was  married, 
saw  his  daughter  achieve  fame, 
had  his  front  teeth  knocked  out, 
and  was  separated  from  his 

(Cont.  on  page  6) 


the  registration  line  and/or  roaming  the  halls  the  first  day  of  this 
semester: 


DO  CLOTHES  MAKE  THE  MAN? 

First  impression,  casual  acquaintance  — 


Yes! 

No 

To  Some  Extent 

53 

2 

29 

After  brief  acquaintance  — 

Yes 

No 

Still  Matters  Somewhat 

13 

8 

63 

Do  clothes  make  the  man?  Perhaps  not.  But  watch  out  gentle- 
men — they  may  break  you  in  the  dating  game.  The  following  are 
the  results  of  an  opinion  poll  taken  among  84  coeds  standing  in 


No  mater  how  charming  a guy  may  be,  the  majority  of  girls  con- 
sider it  either  a courtesy,  or  a necessity,  that  he  be  decently  attired 
— slacks  in  preference  to  jeans,  shirt  and  sweater  over  sweatshirt. 
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"Ah,  yes,  Station  I — omit.  Station  II 

— pick  up,  fill  out,  wait.  Station  III  — 
give,  receive,  walk,  wait.  Station  IV  — 
wait,  wait,  wait,  wait;  give,  receive,  wait, 
wait,  receive,  walk  down.  Station  V — 
wait,  wait,  give,  receive.  Station  VI  — 
wait,  wait,  give  MONEY,  get  receipt. 
Station  VII — wait  wait,  get  ID  card  — 
BAD  picture.  Sign,  walk,  wait.  Station  IX 

— Problems?  Oh,  yeah!  Omit.  Station  X 

— Check  out.  Finally!!” 

How  can  anyone  forget  registration? 
It’s  a problem,  but  everyone’s  going  to 
try.  For  most  people  it’s  over,  but  for 


many  with  schedule  problems  it  will  last 
for  days;  then  there  are  those  poor  indi- 
viduals who  will  later  struggle  with  WP’s 
(and  WF’s) , or  get  bored  and  drop  out 
completely.  Don’t  worry  freshmen,  regis- 
tration time  will  be  here  again  before 
you  know  it. 

Sophomores  — good  luck.  Next  year 
you’ll  be  running  around  between  ad- 
ministration buildings  and  gymnasiums 
on  large  college  campuses  and  having  a 
marvelous  time!  But  be  brave,  my  fellow 
students  — waiting  in  lines  and  filling 
out  forms  is  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
See  you  in  the  lunch  line. 


The  Poor  Man's  Guide 
to  Instant  Education 


(ACP)  It  was  bound  to  happen.  After 
all  this  is  the  age  of  instant  coffee, 
automatic  dishwashers  and  TV  dinners. 
Keeping  with  this  trend,  students  have 
developed  instant  education  — sometimes 
known  as  cramming,  comments  the  COL- 
LEGIAN, University  of  the  Americas, 
Toluca,  Mexico. 

Cramming  has  been  refined  to  an  art 
form,  and  to  cram  well  one  must  first 
learn  the  language  involved.  The  COL- 
LEGIAN defined  the  essential  terms  this 
way: 

Cram  — to  jam  your  head  so  full  of 
facts  the  night  before  an  exam  that  all 
this  knowledge  will  burst  back  out  all 
over  your  exam  paper. 

To  pull  an  all-nighter  — to  stay  up 
from  the  time  the  party  breaks  up  until 
the  hour  of  the  exam  the  next  day.  This 
time  is  usually  devoted  to  cramming. 

Bennies  — the  magic  little  pill  that 
keeps  your  mind  bright  and  clear  through 
the  fuzzy-wuzzy  hours  of  the  morning. 

To  pop  a pill  — the  act  of  dropping 
a Bennie. 

A Bear  — an  exam  that  defies  cram- 
ming. 

Ace  it  — when  the  cram  pays  off. 

Frog  (fiaf)  it  — when  the  cramming 


process  fails  you,  usually  used  in  con- 
junction with  a Bear. 

Crack  a book  — (vulgar)  to  study. 

Who  resorts  to  cramming?  First,  the 
All  American  type  who  will  later  suc- 
ceed in  business  without  really  trying. 
Second,  the  pseudo-intellectual,  who 
spends  his  evenings  solving  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  racial  problem,  saying  he’s 
too  busy  educating  himself  to  worry 
about  class  assignments.  Third,  believers 
in  the  philosophy  ‘eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  tomorrow  you  may  die.’  Many 
of  them,  indeed,  find  they  are  dead  on 
the  day  of  exams. 

They  approach  the  cramming  process 
in  one  of  three  ways.  First,  by  learning 
one-fifth  of  the  material  presented,  then 
writing  down  all  they  know,  no  matter 
what  the  professor  asks,  Second,  by  feign- 
ing profundity  — learning  obscure  words 
and  using  them  repeatedly  throughout 
the  exam.  Third,  by  the  "kiss-up 
approach”  — the  old  shiny-applc-to-the- 
professor  routine.  Any  of  the  three,  if 
used  well,  should  result  in  an  A,  the 
dean's  list,  and  top  honors  at  graduation. 

And,  if  the  crammer  doesn't  learn 
anything  in  the  process?  Well,  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said  (or  was  it  John  Paul 
Jones?) , “Ignorance  is  bliss.” 


Achtung!  Que  Pasa?  Oui! 


For  some  strange  reason,  most  high 
schools  and  colleges  require  their  stu- 
dents to  study  a minimum  of  two  years 
of  a foreign  language.  Students  do  so 
grudgingly,  on  the  whole,  because  they 
claim  they’ll  never  need  such  knowledge. 
OK.  fans  — your  student  newspaper  is 
now  going  continental  and  you  can  put 
your  linguistic  ability  to  good  use.  Let 
us  know  your  reaction,  and  also  if  you 
disagree  with  any  particular  usage;  we 
can  always  use  a few  more  writers. 

Oye  Amigos!  — el  espiritu  de  nuestro 
unversidad  ya  casi  no  existe!  La  culpa 
es  de  todos  — Vamos  a unismos  para 
levantar  el  espiritu  de  lo  "lobos  peleone!” 

Dcr  Gcist  dcs  Joliet  Junior  College 


fehlt  nicht  ganz  und  gar  aber  er  ist  doch 
sehr  weit  von  gut  genug.  Wir  haben  hier 
nur  cine  kleine  Bildungsanstalt  aber  sic 
kann  grossartig  sein,  wenn  ihre  Student- 
cnschaft  sich  anstrengen,  an  dem  Schul- 
leben  teilzunchmen.  Kommt  all  zum  Tan- 
zen,  seid  anwesend  bci  den  Sportspiclen 
und  anderen  Tatigkeiten  — die  sind  fur 
euch.  Ohne  euere  Untcrsliitzung  ist  euerc 
Schule  nichts. 

L’esprit  d’dcole  est  nu  mot  qui  est 
dificilc  d’explique,  mais  l’esprit  d'dcole 
est  facile  h reconnaitrc.  Mais  se  dificil 
£ reconnaitre  it  Junior  College  parseque 
a Junior  College  il  y a tres  peux  esprit 
d'ccole  It  Junior  College. 
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Semester-Break  Skiers 
Have  Cool 


IJ.C.’s  valiant  troop  of  skiers  returned  with  no 
drastic  fatalities  from  this  year’s  semester-break  ski 
trip.  The  three-day  trip  to  Mt.  Telemark  Ski  Lodge, 
in  Cable,  Wisconsin  was  chaperoned  by  Mr.  Morgan 
and  his  wife. 

Departure  time  for  the  nine-hour  drive  was 
2 p.m.  Friday  — as  soon  as  possible  after  three  days 
of  exams.  Survivors  told  this  reporter  that  the  bus 
driver.  Mr.  Wm.  Steele,  was  quite  successful  as  a 
hypnotist,  comedian,  and  story-teller;  obviously,  he 
drove  the  bus  fairly  well  also.  Activities  included 
skiing  — the  experts  were  pinpointed  as  Ed  Carli, 
Anita  Blake,  and  Tom  Wienzerl  — and  rather  dis- 
organized tobogganing  on  trays.  Entertainment  at 
the  lodge  was  also  adequate,  the  highlight  of  which 
was  the  psychedelic  “Luv’n  Roomful,”  featuring  the 
Bedlam  Four.  This  pop  group  stood  out  with  their 
weird  lighting,  an  auto  horn,  attached  to  the  ampli- 
fier, and  an  unusual  ‘‘fuzz  tone.”  Two  additional 
highlights  were  Mr.  Morgan’s  green  cape,  and  his 
Sunday  birthday,  which  everyone  enjoyed  cele- 
brating on  his  own. 

Students  who  went  along  on  this  year’s  trip 
unanimously  dubbed  it  a fantastic  weekend;  one 
interesting  note  is  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  trip, 
even  for  those  who  skied  and  rented  equipment,  was 
under  forty  dollars,  rather  than  the  predicted  sixty. 


IJ.C.  Students  Talk  War 


CCC  Releases  Movie  Schedule 
For  Second  Semester 


The  eve  of  Thursday,  January 
11th,  saw  a new  happening  at 
J.J.C.  A group  of  twenty  young 
adults  met  in  the  student  lounge 
of  their  own  volition  to  discuss 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  brief  publicity  period  be- 
fore this  first  ‘‘talk  session,” 
produced  a great  deal  of  curiosity 
and  some  criticism  of  the  topic 
selected.  Those  who  attended, 
however,  came  to  talk,  and  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  the  talk  was 
lively  and  stimulating.  The  dis- 
cussion was  far  from  one-sided 
and  although  the  dissenters  were 
out-numbered,  they  held  up  their 
end  of  the  discussion  quite  ade- 
quately. 

The  problem  with  this  dis- 
cussion, as  with  many  on  the 
same  topic,  could  probably  be 
summed  up  in  the  term  "seman- 
tics.” Hang-ups  constantly  oc- 
curred when  participants  used 
abstract  terms  as  just  war,  moral 
issue,  duty,  obligation,  conscien- 

But  the  evening  was  far  from 
wasted,  as  most  participants 


agreed.  Whenever  people  come 
together  with  opposing  ideas, 
something  is  gained,  if  only  a 
small  degree  of  tolerance.  In 
such  a discussion,  no  one  is  right 
and  no  one  is  wrong;  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  becomes  a matter  of 
who  is  more  right,  in  his  own 
mind. 

This  talk  session,  and  others 
like  it,  are  being  sponsored  by 
no  particular  organization,  sub- 
versive or  otherwise.  The  first 
was  merely  an  attempt  by  several 
active  students  to  see  if  their 
fellow  students  had  anything 
worth  saying  on  the  vital  issues 
of  our  day;  some  students  do 
have  something  to  say  and  are 
worth  listening  to.  As  one  par- 
ticipant put  it.  however,  one 
cannot  go  up  to  someone  on  a 
street  corner  and  demand,  ‘‘Lis- 
ten to  Me!” 

The  next  opportunity  for  talk- 
ing and  listening  will  be  Monday, 
February  19th,  at  7:00  p.m.,  in 
the  lounge.  The  topic  in  ques- 
tion will  be,  "Is  there  a New 
Morality?” 


Feb.  14 
"Citizen  Cain” 

Feb.  21 

"Burmese  Harp” 

March  13 
“The  Victors” 

April  3 

“Ballet  of  Romeo  and  Juliet” 
May  1 
“Lord  Jim” 

Ed.  Note:  C.C.C.’s  first  movie  of 
the  semester,  “Walk  on  the  Wild 
Side,"  starring  Jane  Fonda  and 
Laurence  Harvey,  was  presented 
Jan.  31  with  24  people  in  attend- 
ance. Disregarding  the  typical 
school  spirit  line,  those  of  you 
who  stay  away  are  hurting  only 


yourselves.  Recent  movies  and 
lively  discussion  have  to  be  bet- 
ter than  an  evening  in  front  of 
the  boob  tube.  Too  bad,  gang  — 
you’re  not  with  it. 
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Fairy  Tales , Baby? 

(A  Book  Review) 


“Walt  Disney  created  Snow 
White  and  her  world  for  7-year- 
olds,  who  — now  older,  weigh- 
tier, taxed,  and  a bit  puzzled  by 
what’s  happening,  baby  — might 
be  more  put  off  than  on  by  a 
Snow  White  who  makes  it  in 
the  shower  with  her  magnificent 
seven,  wears  People’s  Volunteer 
trousers  or  black  vinyl  pajamas, 
and  has  anxiety  hang-ups  waiting 
for  her  prince  to  come.” 

Such  says  Shaun  O'Connell 
( Nation : June  17,  1967),  in  his 
review  of  a recent  and  unbe- 
lievable novel  entitled  Snow 
White,  by  Donald  Barthelme. 
The  book  is  an  obvious  para- 
phrase of  Disney’s  happy  fairy- 
tale, and  leaves  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing with  the  reader  that  this 
light,  ridiculous  novel  is  saying 
something.  Barthelme 's  Snow 
White  is  a big  girl  who  lives  in 
a wised-up  world,  devoid  of  war, 
but  smacking  with  barbarism; 
democratic,  but  totalitarian;  hap- 
py, but  unbelievably  sad. 

The  dwarfs  have  evolved  into 
seven  men  who  wash  buildings 
and  manufacture  Chinese  baby 
food,  and  Prince  Charming  has 
degenerated  into  a slightly-regal 
Prince  Paul,  who  is  delayed  in 
his  arrival  by  his  ridiculous  de- 
light in  hot  baths  (baffs) , and 
his  indecision  over  entering  a 
monastery.  The  wicked  stepmoth- 
er-figure is  the  once-fair  Jane 
Villiers  de  l’lsle-Adam,  who 
turns  witch  only  when  her 
35-year-old  playmate,  Hogo,  be- 
comes fascinated  with  Snow 
White. 

If  nothing  else,  the  book  keeps 
its  reader  awake  with  an  un- 
ending series  of  allusions,  touch- 
ing on  everything  from  the  pop 
song,  "Where  Have  All  the 
Flowers  Gone?”  (Where  have 
all  the  buffalo  gone) , to  the 
President’s  War-on-Poetry.  The 
President  himself  is  terribly  in- 
teresting with  his  omniscient 
ability  to  observe  all  that  hap- 
pens to  his  “fellow  Americans.” 
The  basic  plot  thickens  with 
little  gems  such  as  Snow  White’s 
disgust  with  being  a mere  horse- 
wife,  and  with  the  individual 
problems  of  each  of  her  seven 
lovers,  Bill,  for  example,  leader 
to  the  end  — when  he  is  hanged 
for  not  tending  the  baby  food 
vats  — goes  through  the  story 
not  wanting  to  be  touched  be- 
cause of  his  failure  at  being 
“great." 

I wanted  to  be  great  once. 
But  the  moon  for  that  was  not 
in  my  sky,  then.  I had  hoped 
to  make  a powerful  state- 


ment. But  there  was  no  wind, 
no  weeping  . . . You  laughed, 
sitting  in  your  chair  with  your 
purple  plywood  spectacles, 
your  iced  tea.  I had  hoped 
to  make  a significant  contri- 
bution. Did  I make  a mistake 
in  selecting  Bridgeport?  I had 
hoped  to  bring  about  a heigh- 
tened awareness.  I saw  their 
smiling  faces.  They  were  go- 
ing gaily  to  the  grocery  for 
peanut  oil,  Band-Aids,  Saran 
Wrap.  Why  had  I selected 
Bridgeport,  city  of  concealed 
meaning? 

Are  these  the  ravings  of  an 
insane  man?  Possibly.  But  the 
entire  book  is  written  in  an  in- 
sane, surrealistic  style.  Everyone 
is  insane,  and  at  the  end,  one 
wonders  about  our  own  world 
and  our  own  goals  in  life.  In 
Snow  White’s  world,  leading 
manufacturers  produce  plastic 
buffalo  humps  because  of  their 
“trash”  value;  “trash  production 
is  increasing,  you  know,  and 
when  production  reaches  100%, 
the  question  will  turn  from  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  the  trash, 
to  the  point  of  appreciating  its 
qualities,  because,  after  all,  it’s 
100%,  right?” 

Mr.  Barthelme  is  humorous, 
sarcastic,  and  always  lively; 
every  aspect  of  life  is  touched 
and  satirized  in  Snow  White,  in- 
cluding his  own  style  of  writing 
and  the  reader’s  intelligence. 
Midway  through  the  book  he 
inserted  a questionnaire  for  the 
reader: 

1.  Do  you  like  the  story  so 
far? 

2.  Have  you  understood,  in 
reading  to  this  point,  that  Paul 
is  the  prince-figure? 

3.  That  Jane  is  the  wicked 
stepmother-figure? 

4.  In  the  further  development 
of  the  story  would  you  like  more 
or  less  emotion? 

5.  Would  you  like  a war? 

6.  Do  you  stand  up  when  you 
read?  Lie  down?  Sit? 

7.  In  your  opinion,  should 
human  beings  have  more  shoul- 
ders? Two  sets  of  shoulders? 
Three? 

Show  White  is  a book  that 
should  appeal  to  everyone  — on 
the  surface  it  is  light  and  funny: 
on  closer  examination  it  holds  an 
abundance  of  high-classed  wit; 
in  depth,  it  takes  a close  look 
at  our  society  and  social  customs 
and  makes  a point,  baby. 

DON'T  FORGET  TO  VOTE  IN 
THE  YEARBOOK  REFERENDUM, 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14TH! 


PROJECTION: 

).).C.  Of  19?? 

Interesting  facts  disclosed  in  study  of  a site  for  the  now  JJC  campus. 


Reporting  to  the  faculty  on 
the  progress  of  choosing  a site 
for  the  future  IJC  campus,  Presi- 
dent Rowley  disclosed  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  present 
and  future  student  population  of 
the  college. 

Appearing  at  a faculty  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Rowley  outlined  some 
of  the  many  procedures  the  ad- 
ministration and  board  have  fol- 
lowed in  studying  possible  sites. 
All  in  all,  some  thirty-one  sites 
have  been  explored. 

One  of  the  earliest  jobs,  he 
explained,  was  to  find  the  geo- 
graphical and  student  population 
centers  of  the  newly  created 
District  525.  A faculty  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Robert  Burke, 
Mr.  Silas  Ellingson,  Mr.  Dean 
Van  Tassel,  and  Mr.  John  Cor- 
radetti  made  the  study.  The  geo- 
graphical center  is  just  east  of 
Channahon,  while  the  student 
population  center  is  at  “six  cor- 
ners” in  Joliet. 

However,  a study  made  by  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways  and 
used  by  the  administration  and 
board  predicts  that  a great  popu- 
lation increase  will  occur  in 
townships  to  the  north  of  Joliet. 
Dupage  Township,  for  example, 
is  expected  to  grow  from  12,000 
to  52,000  in  the  next  15-20 
years. 

The  board  and  administration 
have  also  consulted  the  Division 
of  Highways  to  gain  information 
on  predicted  highway  networks 
in  the  District  525  area. 

To  help  them  in  their  analysis 
of  future  growth  potential,  the 
board  and  administration  did 
studies  to  determine  where  the 
students  now  live  and  work.  Both 
day  and  night  students  were  in 
the  survey. 

The  results  of  the  survey, 


circulated  through  physical  edu- 
cation classes  in  (he  day  school 
and  through  adult  education 
classes,  contain  some  interesting 
information  ubout  the  present 
JJC  student  body.  A total  of 
1 ,094  day  students  were  sur- 
veyed and  531  evening  students, 

Only  8%  of  the  student  body 
ride  a bus  to  school;  less  than 
1%  ride  a train;  and  57%  (627) 
drive  cars  to  school.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  JJC  student  body 
is  on  wheels.  For  most  of  those 
who  do  not  drive  a car  to  school 
ride  with  someone  who  does. 
The  study  docs  not  show  how 
many  students  walk  to  their 
period  1-2  classes  or  how  many 
run  to  their  7:30  A.M.  classes. 
But  it  does  show  that  ample 
parking  space  will  have  to  be 
included  in  the  plans  for  a col- 
lege. 

The  survey  also  shows  student 
employment  patterns:  64%  of 
the  students  work,  but  only  31% 
of  those  working,  work  within  4 
blocks  of  Chicago  Street.  Even- 
ing students  take  top  honors  in 
the  study  for  industry  and,  it 
seems,  energy.  As  expected,  92% 
of  the  evening  students  hold  jobs, 
but  a full  24%  work  more  than 
40  hours  per  week. 

While  the  study,  according  to 
President  Rowley,  will  be  help- 
ful in  choosing  the  location  of  a 
site,  the  site  itself  must  meet 
many  requirements.  The  State  of 
Illinois,  he  said,  has  a grading 
scale  which  is  used  to  rate  the 
property  before  it  is  approved. 

In  addition,  the  architectural 
firm  who  will  design  the  college 
will  advise  the  board  and  ad- 
ministration, using  such  factors 
as  accessibility,  availability,  cost, 
emotional  environment,  size,  wa- 
ter facilities,  ground  borings,  etc. 


GROWTH  POTENTIAL 
TOWNSHIP  POPULATIONS 


Channahon  2,140 

DuPage  11,810 

Frankfort  7,030 

Green  Garden  690 

Homer  5,090 

Jackson  1,510 

Joliet  94,570 

lockport  27.600 


4,290 

52,270 

21,540 

2/420 

36,630 

2,040 

134,300 

50,380 


7/110 

7,220 

5,490 


32,340 

32.380 

39,840 


2,150  100,3 

40,910  346.2 

14,510  206.5 

1,730  250.3 

31,540  6208 

530  350 

39,730  42.0 

22,780  89.8 

1,740  92.0 

24,930  336.9 

34,350  625.7 

3,180  308.9 


TOTAL  173/480 


416,720  243,240  140.2 
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1967: 

Year  of  Happenings 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
young  wife  — all  in  one  year. 

Some  old  favorites  staged 
comebacks.  W.  C.  Fields,  who 
in  the  30s  said,  “A  man  who 
loves  whiskey  and  hates  kids 
can’t  be  all  bad,”  had  a comic 
revival  on  a scale  equal  to  the 
dead  serious  Bogart  cult  which 
preceded  it. 

Wendy  Vanderbilt’s  favorite 
evening  dress  in  1967  cost  S26. 
Black  became  fashionable  again 
in  haute  couture  and,  among 
other  lesser  powers,  Black  Power 
was  the  going  thing. 

The  No.  1 song  in  Detroit  dur- 
ing the  summer  riots  was  “Light 
My  Fire”  by  the  Doors  and  a 
group  called  the  Grateful  Dead 
came  out  with  a song  called  “The 
Cream  Puff  War.” 

The  Beatles  grew  long  hair, 
put  on  granny  glasses,  took  les- 
sons on  the  sitar  from  Ravi 
Shankar,  then  released  an  album 
entitled  “Sgt.  Pepper’s  Lonely 
Hearts  Club  Band.” 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  yielded 
a series  of  jokes,  such  as  the 
Arab  tanks  with  back-up  lights 
or  the  zillion  dollar  movie  of  the 
war  called  “The  Shortest  Day." 

Then  there  was  the  scandal 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis, 
Egyptian  Omar  Sharif  kissed 
Jewess  Barbra  Streisand  during 
the  movie  version  of  “Funny 
Girl.” 

And,  to  add  to  all  these  prob- 
lems, Billie  Joe  McAllister  threw 
something  off  the  Tallahatchie 
bridge  and  what  it  was  we’ll 
never  know  . . . 


ANNEX  ACQUIRES 
NEW  COPIER 

An  easily  operated  photo-copy 
machine  has  recently  been  in- 
stalled in  J.J.C.’s  library  annex. 
The  new  "Docustat  copying  ma- 
chine” will  reprint  pictures  and/ 
or  pages  of  print  for  ten  cents 
a copy. 

When  asked  about  the  new 
machine,  head  librarian  Miss 
Skidmore  replied  that  it  was  a bit 
noisy  for  a study  area,  but  that 
there  was  no  other  place  where 
it  could  be  kept  and  given  proper 
care.  The  machine  is  installed 
and  maintained  by  a private 
company  who  then  collects  the 
money.  It  is  similar  to  copiers 
used  on  large  campuses  which 
are  often  purchased  by  the  stu- 
dent government  organization 
and  operated  for  a profit.  It 
holds  a definite  advantage  for 
students  who  need  to  use  refer- 
ence books  which  cannot  circu- 
late and  it  is  also  excellent  for 
reproducing  photographs  and 
charts  often  necessary  for  classes. 

Miss  Skidmore  further  men- 
tioned that  the  library  on  the 
new  J.J.C.  campus  will  have  a 
separate  room  for  such  copiers 
and  also  a typing  room  which 
students  will  be  permitted  to  use. 


ROCK  VALLEY  HOLIDAY 
TOURNAMENT  RESULTS 

December  23,  1967 

Joliet 

Joliet  (98-83) 

Rock  Valley 

Rock  Valley 

Rock  Valley  (113-40) 

Triton 

Triton 

Highland  (Freeport)  (78-77) 

Highland 

Championship  Game 

Highland 

Joliet  (84-71) 

Joliet 

Question  of  the  Month:  Where  do  the  rest  of  the  1800+  f.J.C. 
students  disappear  on  the  evenings  when  the  same  three  dozen 
students  are  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  their  activity  fee? 


You're  Lookin'  Good f.  Big  Team 

WOLVES  TAME  MORTON  PANTHERS 
100-72 


S.C.  Election  Illegal;  Second  New  Junior  College  Site  Announced 


At  an  open  meeting  of  the  Joliet  Junior  College  Board  on  Feb.  6. 
Joliet  Junior  College  President,  Elmer  Rowley,  announced  the  site 
of  the  new  Junior  College  Campus. 

The  site,  chosen  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  Board,  is  located 
on  Busch  Road,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  Joliet  Municipal  Airport. 
The  property  consists  of  two  farms  totaling  360  acres.  President 
Rowley  said  that  at  least  200  acres  would  be  purchased  with  an 
option  on  the  remaining  160  acres. 

The  number-one  choice  was  selected  from  thirty-one  locations 
selected  as  possible  campus  sites.  To  help  the  administration  get  an 
idea  of  what  they  wanted  in  a site,  a committee  composed  of  faculty 
and  Board  members  made  tours  of  various  junior  colleges  in  the 
Midwest.  Some  of  the  Board  members  made  as  many  as  nine 
different  tours.  Dr.  Raymond  Young  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
acted  as  a consultant  to  the  committee  in  choosing  a site. 

Many  factors  led  to  the  final  selection  of  a site  for  the  new 
campus.  A survey  was  taken  in  P.E.  classes  to  determine  how  the 
students  travel  to  school,  where  they  come  from,  and  where  they 
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will  be  completely  finished  in  about  ten  years,  according  to  the 
Board.  The  main  obstacle  now  facing  this  deadline  is  the  passing  of 
a bond  issue  which  will  be  voted  upon  at  the  end  of  March.  If  the 
referendum  is  passed,  construction  on  the  new  campus  will  begin 
in  March  1969  with  Phase  One,  basic  classroom  construction,  com- 
pleted in  about  three  years.  If  the  referendum  is  defeated,  however, 
Joliet  will  lose  the  money  which  the  state  has  already  allotted,  and 
will  have  to  wait  until  a referendum  is  passed  ana  the  bi-ennium 
can  again  find  the  money  to  allot  JJC  for  construction, 

Aside  from  President  Rowley  and  Board  Chairman  William 
Glasscock,  other  Board  members  in  attendance  were  Dr.  Cecil 
Ingmire,  Vice-Chairman;  Ronald  M.  Whitaker,  Secretary;  Daniel 
Kennedy  and  Victor  Scott.  Members  of  the  Press  and  other  news- 
media  were  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 


work.  A population  projection  to  1985  was  also 
made  of  the  JC  district.  It  was  found  that  the  largest 
growth  is  expected  north  and  northeast  of  Joliet. 

In  addition  to  locating  the  campus  for  the 
convenience  of  the  students,  the  Board  also  had 
to  find  an  area  which  would  be  easily  accessible. 
Mr.  William  Glasscock,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
disclosed  that  he  has  received  classified  information 
from  the  highway  commission  which  could  not  be 
given  out,  but  he  did  say  that  the  highway  com- 
mission would  cooperate  to  make  the  new  campus 
easily  accessible. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  new  Joliet  Junior  College 


Fails  To  Produce  Winner 

February  23’s  Student  Council  election  for  representatives  and 
soph  class  vice-president  was  declared  illegal,  according  to  a S.C. 
spokesman.  A person  or  persons  deliberately  stuffed  the  ballot  box 
with  votes  for  a write-in  candidate  for  one  of  the  ofFices. 

The  Council  met  Tuesday,  February  27th,  with  the  election 
fraud  a major  topic.  Discussion  was  held  as  to  how  it  occurred  and 
new  regulations  were  set  up  to  prevent  such  a re-occurrence.  A new 
election  was  scheduled  for  the  following  day,  February  28th,  which 
went  well  and  produced  winners  in  the  rep  category.  No  one  soph 
vice-presidential  candidate  received  a necessary  majority,  however, 
and  a run-off  had  to  be  planned  between  candidates  Bob  Bessette 
and  Terry  Hewkin.  New  soph  reps  are  Janice  Koperniac  and  Larry 
McCure;  frosh  reps  are  Sharon  Forkal  and  Dale  Starkey. 

Run-off  winner,  Bob  Bessette. 


Spring  Fever 

BY  LINDA  PRUSS 


Ice  melting  from  the  eaves, 

Trees  sway  without  their  leaves, 

Winter’s  here  but  soon  will  go, 

Taking  cold  and  fluffy  snow. 

Violets  bloom  in  tenderness, 

Roses  burst  with  innocence, 

Spring  will  slip  in  silently, 

Hearts  ’ll  beat  so  violently. 

Love  will  bloom  like  wild  flowers, 

Soft  and  sweet  in  warm  spring  showers, 
Lazy  days  of  summer  ahead, 

Like  daisies  in  a flower  bed. 

Spring  fever  hits  you  without  a word, 
Swooping  silently  like  a bird, 

So,  take  care  not  to  catch 

This  Sneaky  bird  who  soon  will  hatch. 

Fevers  come  and  so  they  go, 

And  leave  behind  a saddened  woe. 
Winter’s  here  and  now  you  know. 

Spring  'll  come  with  melting  snow. 
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Editorial 

STUDENT  FUND  ACTIVITIES 
OF  PAST  AND  FUTURE  REVIEWED 

Several  weeks  ago  when  II C freshmen  were  asked  to  vote  on 
the  yearbook  issue  of  incorporating  the  cost  of  the  yearbook  into 
the  Activity  Fee,  several  students  made  comments  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  no  activities  now,  why  add  another  expense? 

Major  activities  are  suggested  by  the  JJC  Summer  Council  and 
later  approved  by  the  administration.  Activities  are  usually  chosen 
and  planned  on  the  basis  of  activities  of  the  past  and  traditional 
projects  such  as  the  fall  and  spring  formals.  This  year’s  approxi- 
mately $17,000  that  opened  the  school  social  year  was  distributed 
and  proportioned  on  a very  tight  budget,  and,  as  usual,  the  Fund 
will  be  nearly  completely  used. 

The  following  list  contains  the  activities  of  the  year  thus  far, 
those  coming  in  this  semester,  and  the  approximate  costs  involved. 


Summer  Mixers,  July  28 

August  26 S 530.00 

Fall  Picnic,  Dance-Sept.  12  855.00 

Homecoming  Activities-Oct.  2-7 

Dance,  parade,  hayrack  ride  875.00 

Gym  Night-Oct.  25  10.00 

S.C.  Convention-Nov 95.00 

Fall  Formal-Nov.  24  890.00 

Christmas  Tea  & S.C.  Party 100.00 

Christmas  Dance-Dec.  21  450.00 

New  Year’s  Eve  Dance-Dec.  31  950.00 

Ski  Trip-Jan.  19-22  875.00 

After  Game  Dances-Jan.,  Feb 450.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses.  Club  act 2,800.00 

Sadie  Hawkins No  available  figures 

Coming  Activities 
San  Francisco  Trolley 

with  Joel  Sebastian  — March  15 $ 625.00 

Spring  Concert-Shondells  April  27  3,675.00 

Spring  Formal-May  10  1,575.00 

Soph.  Dinner  Dance  — last  year’s  figures 500.00 

Spring  Picnic,  Dance  575.00 

Expenses  to  date  15,780.00 

Receipts,  (ski  trip,  dances)  2,100.00 


$13,680.00 

The  money  left  over  must  cover  any  other  expenses  for  the 
present  semester,  including  other  club  activities,  speakers,  S.C.  con- 
ferences, etc. 

Other  coming  attractions: 

CCC  movies:  March  13  — “The  Victors” 

April  3 — “Ballet  of  Romeo  & Juliet” 

May  1 — “Lord  Jim” 

Y.R.  Election  Week  dance,  late  April. 

Next  year’s  activities  will  be  planned  by  this  year’s  Summer 
Council,  elected  in  the  spring.  Under  consideration  at  present  is  the 
dropping  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  dances  because  of  ex- 
tremely poor  attendance.  Perhaps  those  students  who  claim  we  have 
no  activities,  or  are  critical  of  the  ones  we  have,  would  care  to 
suggest  a tentative  program  for  next  year  and  submit  it  to  the  S.C. 
Suggestion  Box. 
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BLAZER  Poll  Shows 
JJ.C.’ers  Aware,  Concerned 

On  March  1,  J.J.C.  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  on  the  ’68  election  and  Vietnam.  The  10-question  poll,  the 
first  8 questions  of  which  were  taken  from  a poll  conducted  by 
Congressman  Erlenborn,  was  well  received  by  the  student  body,  and 
participation  surpassed  that  of  any  other  activity  for  this  year.  A 
total  of  278  polls  were  collected,  only  2 of  which  were  taken  as 
jokes.  Of  the  total,  34  could  not  be  used  — 21  because  they  were 
not  completed  as  to  age  and/or  sex,  5 as  obvious  duplicates,  5 which 
were  filled  out  by  high  school  students,  1 which  could  not  be  clearly 
read,  and  the  2 filled  out  by  jokers  who  had  “no  opinion”  to 
anything. 

Only  30  students  exercised  to  any  extent  their  right  to  add 
individual  comments.  Of  the  244  valid  questionnaires,  181  were 
completed  by  men,  63  by  women;  the  largest  grouping  of  both  sexes 
was  that  of  19-year-olds. 


Age  group 

Males 

Females 

Total  response 

18 

36 

24 

60 

19 

59 

26 

85 

20 

45 

10 

55 

21  & over 

13 

3 

16 

Vets  — 20-35 

28 

— 

28 

Total 

244 

PRESIDENTIAL 

CHOICES 

Top  three: 

Nixon,  Wallace,  Johnson 

Males 

Females 

21  & 

Vets 

Candidates 

(18-20) 

(18-20) 

over 

(20-35) 

Total 

Nixon 

32 

7 

5 

13 

57 

Wallace 

16 

4 

— 

6 

26 

Tohnson 

15 

4 

3 

2 

24 

Kennedy 

8 

6 



1 

15 

McCarthy 

6 

3 

— 

2 

11 

Rockefeller 

8 

1 

1 



10 

Reagan 

4 

— 

2 

— 

6 

Goldwater 

3 

1 

— 



4 

Romney 

3 

1 





4 

Percy 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

Fulbright 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Paul  Harvey 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Pat  Paulsen 

2 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Over 

21  votes: 

Nixon-17 

Wallace-5 

Johnson-5 

QUESTION  RESULTS 

1 . Do  you  believe  you  have  a clear  idea  of  what  the  Vietnam  War 


is  all  about  — w 

hy  we  are  fighting  there? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

M (18-20) 

93 

42 

6 

F (18-20) 

32 

26 

2 

21  & over 

8 

8 



Vets  (20-35) 

23 

5 

— 

2.  Do  you  think  ou 

r part  in  the  war  is  morally  justified 

, or  not? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

M (18-20) 

67 

55 

19 

F (18-20) 

22 

30 

8 

21  & over 

3 

11 

2 

Vets  (20-35) 

20 

6 

2 

3.  Some  people  say 

we  should 

work  for  an  all-out  military  victory 

in  Vietnam,  using  any  means 

necessary.  Do  you  agree  c 

>r  disagree? 

Agree 

Disagree 

No  opinion 

M (18-20) 

77 

53 

9 

F (18-20) 

26 

32 

7 

21  & over 

7 

8 

1 

Vets  (20-35) 

15 

12 

1 
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4.  Some  people  say  we  should  withdraw  all  troops  and  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Vietnam.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 


M (18-20) 

F (18-20) 

21  & over 
Vets  (20-35) 


Agree  Disagree 

31  100 

19  41 

9 6 

2 24 


No  opinion 
7 

1 

2 


5.  If  peace  terms  could  be  arranged  in  Vietnam  and  U.S.  troops  are 
withdrawn,  do  you  think  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  would 
be  strong  enough  to  withstand  Communist  pressures? 


M (18-20) 

F (18-20) 

21  & over 
Vets  (20-35) 


Yes  No 

10  111 

5 50 

— 15 

2 23 


No  opinion 
19 


6.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  and  allies  are  progressing 
standing  still,  or  going  backward? 


Standing 


Progressing  Still 

M (18-20)  35  67 

F (18-20)  9 37 

21  & over  2 9 

Vets  (20-35)  12  14 


29 

13 

5 

2 


Vietnam, 


No 

opinion 

7 


7.  Some  people  believe  the  U.S.  did  the  right  thing  in  sending  troops 
to  Vietnam  to  try  to  prevent  Communist  expansion,  while  others 
believe  the  U.S.  should  not  get  involved  in  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.  With  which  do  you  agree? 


Did  right 

Did  wrong 

No  opinion 

M (18-20) 

89 

45 

6 

F (18-20) 

35 

18 

6 

21  & over 

4 

8 

4 

Vets  (20-35) 

22 

3 

3 

8.  In  your  opinion, 

should  the  U.S. 

continue  the  bombing  of  North 

Vietnam? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

M (18-20) 

103 

26 

3 

F (18-20) 

31 

22 

7 

21  & over 

10 

3 

3 

Vets  (20-25) 

9 

1 

1 

9.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  “honorable”  way 

in  which  the  U.S. 

could  now  withdraw  from  Vietnam? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

M (18-20) 

36 

87 

19 

F (18-20) 

20 

34 

5 

21  & over 

6 

9 

1 

Vets  (20-35) 

9 

16 

3 

10.  Do  you  honestly  believe  that 

a change  in 

the  administration 

would  result  in 

a definite  policy  change  with  regard  to  Vietnam? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

M (18-20) 

72 

54 

13 

F (18-20) 

21 

31 

8 

21  & over 

9 

6 

1 

Vets  (20-35) 

11 

16 

1 

Written  Comments: 

“South  Vietnam  should  take  over  a bigger  part  of  their  own  war  by 
drafting  18  and  19  year  olds.  In  this  way,  U.S.  troop  committment 
could  be  lessened.” 

"I  think  the  war  is  not  only  morally  unjustified,  but  militarily  un- 
justified, economically  unjustified,  and  then  some." 

“Let's  make  the  best  peace  treaty  possible  at  the  given  moment  and 
then  pull  out.  Let  the  Asian  boys  fight  for  democracy!" 

“(If  left  alone),  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  would  collapse 
in  its  own  corruption.  The  U.S.  government  must  learn  that  given 
some  instances,  some  kinds  of  Communism  are  better  than  de- 
mocracy; our  democracy  cannot  work  everywhere.  . . .” 


Red  China  Letturer  Visits  Home  of  Wolves 


Lisa  Hobbs.  Red  China  speaker. 


A lecture  on  life  in  Red  China 
was  presented  at  JjC  by  Aus- 
tralian-born foreign  correspond- 
ent, Lisa  Hobbs,  on  March  13th. 
Mrs.  Hobbs,  an  American  citizen 
by  marriage,  spent  21  days  in- 


side Red  China  in  1965,  observ- 
ing daily  life  and  analyzing  the 
things  she  saw  through  the  eyes 
of  an  intelligent  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

Mrs.  Hobbs,  the  first  American 
staff  reporter  to  penetrate  the 
Bamboo  Curtain  in  ten  years,  did 
so  through  Australian  friends 
and  using  her  Australian  pass- 
port. She  traveled  through  the 
country  with  an  Australian  group 
on  a tour  arranged  by  Luxingshe, 
the  Chinese  tourist  bureau.  Any 
indication  of  her  connection  with 
America,  or  especially  the  Ameri- 
can press,  would  have  put  her 
in  an  extremely  dangerous  posi- 
tion. 

A book  of  her  experiences,  / 
Saw  Red  China,  was  published 
soon  after  her  return  to  this 
country;  Mrs.  Hobbs  is  present- 
ly on  a lecture  tour  of  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the 
nation. 


DOCTRINE  AND  DRAMA  IN  RED  CHINA  overlap,  and  are  combined  In 
educational  or  cultural  events.  At  the  University  of  Peking,  this  anti- 
American  play  expresses  official  policy  of  "hate  America".  Lisa  Hobbs  is 
the  first  staff  reporter  of  a United  States  newspaper  to  enter  mainland 
communist  China  in  almost  10  years. 


"The  U.S.  can  cook  up  any  number  of  schemes  to  get  into  and  out  of 
anything  they  want — at  the  present.  But  history  is  the  only  true  score- 
card and  it  will  mark  this  war  down  for  what  it  is:  a disgraceful  and 
uncalled-for  blunder  by  a country  that  should  very  carefully  consider 
its  policies  and  decisions  of  the  future  if  it  wants  to  continue  as  a 
respected  and  trusted  world  power.” 

"Probably  the  only  one  who  would  change  the  administration’s  stand 
would  be  George  Romney,  but  he  even  leaves  doubts  in  what  his 
policy  might  be  if  elected.  Of  course,  George  Wallace  would  change 
the  policy,  but  I’m  scared,  as  many  Americans  are,  in  just  how  radi- 
cal he  might  become,  with  home  and  abroad.  As  far  as  Johnson, 
Nixon,  Rockefeller,  and  Reagan  arc  concerned,  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  their  parties  themselves." 

“We  are  trying  to  impose  our  system  of  government  on  a people  who 
know  nothing  of  that  form  of  government.  . . What  is  best  for  us 
is  not  always  best  for  someone  else.” 

These  have  been  only  a few  comments  listed  by  free-thinking 
college  people.  Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  and  thought-provoking 
comment:  "1  don’t  care."  Perhaps  the  most  honest  and  widely  un- 
spoken and  unwritten  message:  "I'm  scared.” 
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PROJECTION: 


A Look  to  the  Future 


Blazer  editor,  Sharon  Forkal,  and  Fea- 
ture editor,  Bridget  Holehan,  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  new  junior 
college.  The  site,  located  on  Busch  Road, 
consists  of  the  two  Richards  farms,  offered 
to  the  Board  for  consideration  by  a family 
who  has  had  several  graduates  of  7 JC 
throughout  the  years. 

Much  of  the  360  acres,  250  acres  of 
which  will  definitely  be  purchased,  is  the 
flat  or  gently-rolling  farm  land,  typical  of 
Illinois.  To  the  rear  of  the  property,  how- 
ever, nature  added  some  of  her  special 
touches,  creating  a small  quiet  valley,  com- 
plete with  spring  and  tiny  lake.  The  bareness 
of  the  winter  landscaping  promises  much 
beauty  and  peace  with  the  coming  of  spring. 

After  visiting  the  site,  we  only  hope 
that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area  will  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage,  rather  than 
wiped  out  with  modern  man’s  unfortunate 
talent  for  destruction.  The  vision  of  a new 
college  campus  with  quiet  spring,  wild  flow- 
ers, and  wooded  areas  will  be  a living 
tribute  to  those  individuals,  both  students 
and  educators,  who  have  worked,  first  for 
the  Class  1 rating,  and  later  for  the  ap- 
proaching bond  issue. 


Tree  of  Knowledge? 
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tached  Police  & Fire  Departments,  is  the  Council  Chamber — an 
impressive  and  solemn  chamber  used  for  City  Council  meetings  and 
assemblies  such  as  the  J.F.K.  Memorial  Service  held  in  November. 


Improved  methods. 


woman,  police  force.  The  department  now  has  6 full-time  detectives, 
and  8 officers  who  recently  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Police 
Academy,  as  well  as  a new  Chief-of-Police,  Edward  F.  Burke.  The 
planned  move  from  the  old  location  last  year  prompted  a project  to 


Directly  above  the  Councilmen’s  platform  is  a sky-light  which  allows 
the  entrance  of  natural  light  in  the  daytime,  and  produces  a dramatic 
eflect  at  night. 


Going  back  to  the  first  floor  and  across  the  light-court,  one  is 
struck  with  the  simple  elegance  of  the  gray  brick  of  the  structure, 
lighter  brick  of  the  courtyard,  and  the  attractive  artistry  of  the  circu- 
lar area  containing  small  trees,  bushes,  and  flowers.  Immediately 


update  record-keeping  methods  of  the  department  and  a special  re- 
view was  made  of  the  methods  of  the  Grandsen,  R.l.  police  record 
system,  as  recommended  by  the  Public  Administrative  Survey  organi- 
zation. The  city  eventually  hopes  to  go  to  a computerized  record 
system. 

On  our  private  tour  we  were  able  to  get  some  excellent  pictures, 
in  both  buildings,  that  would  have  had  great  interest  had  not  the  film 
been  defective.  Pictures  in  some  areas,  however,  could  never  really 
capture  the  atmosphere  of  the  scene.  The  door  to  the  cell-block  area 


Block  on  white.  Reality. 


ahead  stand  the  entrances  to  the  Police  Department,  on  the  left,  and 
the  Fire  and  Sanitation  Departments,  to  the  right.  When  we  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  through  the  lobby  of  Joliet's  police  department  and 
bravely  asked  permission  to  look  around,  we  were  offered  a guided 
tour  by  Sergeant  Harold  Pedersen.  The  new  headquarters  are  quite 
a change,  we  were  told — this  from  the  secretaries  who  were  getting 
used  to  the  mice  in  the  old  place,  and  from  the  officers  alike.  Better 
facilities  have  improved  the  general  operation  of  our  88-man,  2- 


Before  we  left  the  police  headquarters,  we  asked  one  on-duty 
police  officer  what  he  thought  of  the  new  structure.  Looking  around 
stealthily  to  see  if  his  captain  was  in  hearing  range,  he  whispered. 
"I  don't  like  it  at  all!”  Don’t  worry  officer,  we'll  never  tell. 


says  quite  a lot  with  its  black-on-white  impact.  But  behind  that  door, 
depression  hangs  heavily  in  every  corner,  and  could  never  be  effec- 
tively related. 
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J.C.  Players  Produce  Gilroy  Drama 


To  keep  abreast  of  the  “Flower 
Generation,”  JC  Players  are 
proud  to  present  their  spring  pro- 
duction, “The  Subject  Was 
Roses,”  March  28,  29,  & 30. 

This  three-act  play  by  Frank 
Gilroy,  to  be  presented  in  the 
Joliet  East  High  Little  Theater, 
in  reality  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  "Flower  Generation.”  It  is 
a powerful  drama  about  a son 
who  goes  away  to  war — a pam- 
pered baby — and  returns  home — 
a man.  The  varying  effects  of  this 
change  on  his  mother  and  father 
are  devastating.  The  real  prob- 
lem of  the  play,  however,  lies  in 
each  character’s  desire  and  need 
for  love,  in  contrast  to  his  own 
inability  to  give  love. 


Portraying  the  three  characters 
in  the  play  are  Ed  Petak  as  the 
father,  John;  Gail  Johnson  as  the 
mother.  Nettie;  and  Rich  Guiter- 
rez,  as  their  son,  Timmy. 

Casting  of  the  play  was  done 
by  Mr.  Dan  McCarter,  advisor 
of  the  Players.  Mr.  McCarter  ordi- 
narily assumes  the  job  of  direct- 
ing Player  productions,  but  in 
this  case,  he  has  turned  the 
directing  honors  over  to  Student 
Director,  Sam  Barcelona. 

Curtain-time  for  all  three  per- 
formances will  be  8 p.m.  Re- 
served tickets  will  be  available  at 
Junior  College  the  week  of  March 
25.  Student  tickets  will  be  $-50 
and  adult  tickets,  $1.  JC  students 
may  obtain  their  tickets  by  pre- 
senting their  ID  Cards. 


Actors  discuss  problems  after 
rehearsal. 


Act  I alone  yields  happiness, 
anger,  pain. 


S.C.,  Y.R.  To 
Run  Mock  Election 

A mock  presidential  election 
will  be  held  April  24  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  Student 
Council  and  J. J.C.  Young  Re- 
publicans. Our  election  is  part 
of  “Choice  68,”  a project  spon- 
sored by  Time-Life  magazines 
to  poll  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  nation  on  the 
presidential  selection  and  also 
on  three  referendum  questions. 

Y.R.  has  added  plans  of  their 
own  to  sponsor  a week  of  activi- 
ties surrounding  the  election. 
The  possibility  of  having  an  as- 
sembly, with  students  represent- 
ing the  various  candidates,  has 
been  mentioned,  as  well  as  our 
own  primary  for  state  officials. 
Tentative  plans  also  include  a 
dance  at  the  end  of  the  week. 


MARLBORO  MEN 
VS.  ‘TWIGS' 

(ACP)  — Twiggy  was  bad 
enough,  says  the  Northerner  of 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  State  College. 

For  the  average  girl  watcher, 
the  prospect  of  encountering 
thousands  of  mini-clad  telephone 
poles  with  waist-long  hair  was 
enough  to  send  him  running  to 
the  post  office  clutching  his  Play- 
boy subscription.  But  now  the 
girls  face  the  same  dilemma. 

One  British  woman  who  runs 
a male  model  agency  reports  that 
average  chest  measurements  of 
her  men  have  shrunk  from  41 
inches  a few  years  ago  to  33 
inches  today.  That’s  only  two 
inches  bigger  than  the  Twig  her- 
self. 

And  take  a look  at  the  current 
crop  of  guys  adorning  the  pages 
of  the  big,  slick  magazines.  They 
have  shoulder-length  hair,  wil- 
low builds  and  not  a single  hair 
on  their  chests.  They  couldn’t 
tame  a lion  with  a Sherman  tank 
and  only  the  biggest  of  them 
could  qualify  for  the  Charles 
Atlas  “before”  contract. 

The  most  extreme  manifesta- 
tion of  this  Twig  compulsion  has 
been  the  presentation  of  a line 
of  formal  and  semi-formal  skirts 
for  men.  With  the  advent  of  hairy 
calves  protruding  from  knee- 
length  kilts,  we  fear  the  girls 
may  justifiably  go  inside  with 
the  retired  girl-watchers  and 
switch  on  the  TV  in  hopes  of 
catching  Alan  Ladd  re-runs. 

We  fear  that  world  designers 
can  no  longer  be  held  to  be 
morally  good  if  their  aim,  as  it 
appears  to  be,  is  to  emasculate 
modern  man,  de-feminize  modern 
woman  and  turn  us  into  one 
asexual  society  in  which  we 


"We  wanta 
turn  you  on" 

February  21,  7:00,  Room  155. 
Lights  out.  The  strains  of  ori- 
ental music  usher  in  a panoramic 
vision  of  Burma’s  dense  foliage 
and  abrupt  topography.  "The 
soil  of  Burma  red  in  dust.”  A 
company  of  Japanese  soldiers  are 
in  rapid  retreat,  the  year  1945. 
They  are  afraid. 

One  of  them  soothes  them 
somewhat  by  playing  his  own 
compositions  on  a Burmese  Harp, 
an  instrument  looking  much  like 
a guitar.  They  sing  of  home,  “No 
place  like  Home,”  in  Japanese, 
weird.  They’re  surrounded  by 
British  who  attack  by  singing  the 
song  in  English — the  war  is  over. 

The  minstrel  is  sent  as  a mes- 
senger to  a band  of  suicidal 
troops  who  will  not  admit  defeat, 
feeling  surrender  an  insult  to  the 
dead.  They  die.  The  messenger 
survives. 

But  he  is  changed.  He  now 
feels  an  obligation  to  the  dead 
Foreigners  in  Burma.  He  can’t 
go  home. 

The  audience  both  does  and 
does  not  understand;  it  dangles. 
For  over  two  hours  now  the  audi- 
ence puzzles  through  the  harpist’s 
dilemma  until  the  final  fifteen 
minutes  of  film  which  build  to 
an  amazingly  intense  agony  of  in- 
tensity. 

An  Oriental  art  form  has  been 
seen.  It  is  unlike  any  movie  most 
of  the  audience  have  seen.  It  has 
been  a happening,  something 
unique  for  most  of  them  which 
will  never  occur  exactly  that  way 
again. 

In  the  discussion  following  the 
flic,  opinion  was  divided.  It  cer- 
tainly wasn’t  James  Bond.  Our 
Vets,  sponsoring  club,  led  a lively 
discussion.  Everyone  wanted  to 
talk.  Many  sensitive  people  dis- 
covered others  had  been  sensitive 
to  images  of  light  and  sound  they 
had  missed.  Emotional  responses 
to  film  were  translated  into  talk. 
It  happened. 

Another  evening  of  Cultural 
Cinema  Club  had  ended.  Two 
dozen  people  tuned  in  for  a while 
then  dropped  back  into  the  reality 
of  their  relatively  routine  activi- 
ty. Perhaps  they  were  richer  for 
the  experience. 

won’t  be  able  to  tell  the  swingers 
from  the  swishers. 

Men,  don’t  give  up  your  trou- 
sers. Whether  skirts  get  longer 
or  shorter,  let  the  women  wear 
them.  Let’s  encourage  a return 
to  the  day  of  the  Marlboro  Man, 
when  a fellow  didn’t  have  to 
apologize  for  having  hair  on  his 
chest,  which,  back  then,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  considerably  bigger 
than  Twiggy’s. 
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"MINDBENDER”  BENDS  MINDS, 
ALMOST  A FEW  NOSES 


WASHINGTON  PEACE 
MOBILIZATION 

On  Feb.  5th.  and  6th.,  the 
“Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam”  sponsored  a 
peace  mobilization  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Nationally  known  fig- 
ures Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Dr. 
Harvey  G.  Cox,  Rev.  Malcolm 
Boyd,  and  Rev.  William  S.  Coffin, 
Yale  chaplain,  were  among  the 
2,000  that  attended. 

Discussed  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  mobilization  was  a 
critique  of  the  book  In  the  Name 
of  America  by  Dr.  John  C.  Ben- 
nett, president  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Fr.  Robert 
Duncan,  Dean  Boston  College 
Law  School,  and  Rev.  William 
S.  Coffin.  The  Book,  published 
by  the  “Clergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
cerned About  Vietnam,”  “com- 
pares the  record  of  U.S.  military 
conduct  in  Vietnam  with  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  war.” 

Also  speaking  was  Rabbi  Mau- 
rice Eisendrath,  president  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations. Rabbi  Eisendrath 
just  returned  from  Vietnam.  Two 
plenary  sessions  were  also  held 
on  “the  religious  community  and 
the  draft,”  and  “the  religious 
community  and  politics  1968.” 
Ecumenical  worship  services 
were  held  with  representatives 
of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  faiths  participating. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
mobilization  was  a silent  march 
to  the  tomb  of  the  “Unknown 
Soldier”  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  led  the  group  in  ten  minutes 
of  silent  prayer. 

Many  of  the  2,000  attending 
slept  in  churches  within  the  mo- 
bilization area.  The  participants 
were  grouped  according  to  states. 
Each  group  was  then  able  to 
meet  with  state  senators  and  dis- 
cuss the  war.  About  150  attended 
from  Illinois.  They  were  able  to 
meet  with  Senators  Charles 
Percy  and  Everett  Dirkson. 

Discussion  Held  at  Satyr 

Local  participants  of  the  mobil- 
ization included  Fr.  Bill  Thomp- 
son, Newman  chaplain  of  J.J.C. 
and  one  of  the  co-founders  of  the 
Satyr  Coffehouse,  and  three  area 
students.  On  Thursday,  Feb.  8, 
a discussion  on  the  mobilization 
was  held  at  the  Satyr.  Fr.  Bill 
and  the  three  students  related 
their  experiences  of  the  trip  and 
also  answered  questions  the 
audience  presented.  Many  voiced 
strong  opinions  for  or  against  the 
war  and  draft. 

A forum  on  the  war  was  also 
held  at  Lewis  College  on  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  15.  A panel  of  doves 
(those  against  the  war)  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  regarding 
the  war. 


WILSON  RAIDERS 
STEAL  REGION 
IV  CHAMPIONSHIP 

On  February  22,  the  Wolves 
traveled  to  Thornton  of  Harvey 
to  face  Wilson  J.C.  for  the  Re- 
gion IV  Championship  crown. 
The  team  and  bus  of  supporters 
left  Joliet  optimistically  and  in 
high  spirits  after  victory  over 
Morton  on  the  20th,  131-90. 

The  Raiders  had  plans  for  that 
title,  however,  and  Joliet  had  a 
rough  time  from  the  very  begin- 
ning; at  the  tip-off,  Joliet  re- 
ceived the  ball  and  made  a 
basket  on  the  fourth  try;  Wilson 
came  back  with  a fast  two- 
pointer,  then  scored  four  more 
points  with  unbelievably  fast 
action.  Fast  action  describes  that 
whole  game,  and  it  was  really 
unbelievable. 

For  the  entire  game,  the 
Wolves  kept  trying,  but  the 
Raiders  held  their  lead  — from 
a low  of  1 point  early  in  the 
second  half,  to  the  12-point  lead 
that  gave  them  the  game.  Our 
guys  played  good  ball,  when  they 
could  get  it  and  had  time  to  take 
a breath;  Wilson’s  team  must  be 
given  credit  for  being  masters  of 
endurance,  if  nothing  else.  Our 
tally  shows  top  scorers  as  Marv 
Evans,  Jim  Gehner,  Steve  Jack- 
son,  and  Warren  Wallace. 
Half-time:  35-41 
Final  score:  79-91 


WRITER'S  OF  THE 
COLLEGE -UNITE! 

A new  creative  group  has  been 
formed  at  JJC,  presently  known 
as  the  Writer’s  Club.  Mr.  John 
Stobart  is  acting  as  sponsor  for 
the  group  which  will  meet  periods 
9-10  on  Tuesdays.  Atmosphere 
for  the  club  meetings  is  strictly 
informal  and  activities  will  be 
varied.  Members  may  write,  read 
writings  of  others,  discuss  poetry, 
books,  or  plays,  talk  about  cur- 
rent issues,  or  do  anything  that 
appeals  to  the  group.  At  the  first 
organizational  meeting,  those 
present  listened  to  the  poetry  of 
a night  school  student  and  made 
written  comments  on  the  effect 
of  the  poems  and  their  first  re- 
actions as  the  poems  were  read. 
This  activity  proved  interesting 
to  the  group  and  perhaps  helpful 
to  the  student  author. 

Proposed  business  for  the 
second  meeting  on  March  5th 
was  to  include  a discussion  of 
whether  or  not  the  Writer’s  Club 
should  turn  "creative”  and 
change  the  name  of  the  club. 
Watch  the  Casuals  for  further 
developments. 


Motor  Sports  Club  held  their 
third  rally  of  the  school  year. 
“Mindbcnder  I,”  on  February 
10th.  Minds,  bodies,  and  souls 
were  a bit  bent  out  of  shape  as 
thirteen  cars  started  a difficult 
course  in  sub-freezing  tempera- 
tures. For  rally  fans  with  a sense 
of  humor,  this  rally  was  a chal- 
lenge and  lots  of  fun.  Typically, 
there  were  a few  sore  losers  who 
declared  it  impossible,  and  not 
everyone  stumbled  his  way 
through,  but  winners  had  a great 
evening: 

1st — John  Hancock 
Wilma  Barnes 
2nd — Steve  Ribing 

Frank  Vonachen 
3rd — Paul  Scholtes 
Joan  Luzbetak 


Starter  Dave  Spina  was  on 
hand  to  give  encouragement. 
Later,  he  had  the  lonely  |ob 
of  waiting  for  someone  to 
make  It  through  the 
"Mindbender.” 


Survivors  gathered  afterwards  at 
Spotty's  for  nourishment  und  the 
awarding  of  the  trophies.  MSC 
is  now  planning  their  next  rally, 
to  be  held  some  time  in  the 
spring — when  it's  warm?  But 
by  that  time,  the  club  planners 
may  be  a bit  more  charitable,  and 
veterans  of  the  early  rallies  will 
be  better  prepared.  Basic  necessi- 
ties— maps,  Joliet  and  the  unin- 
corporated areas,  more  than  one 
spare  tire,  blankets  or  raincoats, 
according  to  the  weather,  flash- 
lights. energy  food,  in  case  they 
have  to  walk  to  a gas  station, 
tranquilizers,  and  scissors  to 
open  the  "panic  envelope"  more 
easily.  Meet  you  at  the  check- 
point? 
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67-68  WRESTLING 
SEASON  DRAWS 
TO  CLOSE 

Joliet  Junior  College  Grap- 
plers  have  done  it  again  — they 
have  come  through  another  excit- 
ing season  with  a perfect  record, 
21-0.  Ten  of  their  wins  were 
shutouts.  Since  1963  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  wrestlers  have 
had  73  successes  out  of  74  out- 
ings. 

The  guiding  hand  of  Coach 
Henry  Pillard  has  truly  bene- 
fited our  team.  Their  intense 
work  and  nightly  practice,  in- 
cluding holidays,  have  proven 
valuable  in  competition  with 
some  of  the  tough  teams  our 
grapplers  have  battled.  This  year 
they  have  been  rated  ninth  in 
the  national  poll. 

On  February  24  the  team  went 
to  Normal  for  the  Region  IV 
championship,  easily  winning  the 
crown  by  earning  120  points;  the 
only  school  coming  close  was 
Blackhawk  with  63  points.  This 
win  qualified  J.  J.  C.  to  go  on  to 
the  Nationals,  March  6-9,  in 
Minnesota.  Results  were  not 
available  at  time  of  publication. 

Congratulations  to  our  hard- 
working athletes  and  apologies  to 
those  not  pictured,  notably,  Eddie 
Johnson,  123,  Dave  Meade,  191, 
and  heavyweight  Harry  Geris. 

The  Record 

J.J.C.-31 — Lewis  College-0 
J.J.C.-50 — Prairie  State  J.C.-O 
J.J.C.-33— Wise.  State  J.V.-8 
J.J.C.-24 — Grand  Rapids  J.C.-9 
J.J.C.-35— Danville  J.C.-O 
J.J.C.-24— W.  111.  U.  (Frosh)-13 
J.J.C.-31 — U.  of  I.  C.C.-5 
J.J.C.-35— Thornton  J.C.-O 
LI.C .-29— Triton  J.C.-8 
J.J.C.-39— Wheaton  Coll.  J.V.-O 
U.C.-l 5— Blackhawk  J.C.-12 
J.J.C.-31—  East.  111.  U.  (Frosh)-O 
J.J.C.-37 — Lorus  College-0 
j. C. -47— Corn.  Coll.  (Frosh)-O 
J.J.C.-32 — U.  of  Iowa  (Frosh)-9 
J.J.C.-44 — Crim’I  Col.  (Frosh)-O 
J.J.C.-26 — U.  of  I.  (Frosh)-3 
J.J.C.-29 — U.  of  Ind.  (Frosh)-5 
J.J.C.-36 — Whea'n  C.  (Frosh)-O 
Conference- 1 st — State-  1st 


SAVES 

LIVES! 


Tl,„.  i,  II, J.. 

YOU! 
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A Publication  of  Joliet  Junior  College. 
Located  in  beautiful  downtown  Joliet. 


ANXIETY  HANG-UP? 

Freshman  Class  Presidenl  Mick  Korelc  seems  to  be 
greatly  troubled  in  recent  weeks.  Exactly  what  the  prob- 
lem is  no  one  knows,  but  when  he  was  persuaded  to 
come  down  from  one  of  the  fourth  floor  turrets  Monday, 
his  face  wore  a puzzled  frown. 

Vice-President  Bernie  Petak  could  offer  no  explana- 
tion for  his  chief’s  behavior.  His  only  comment,  "I  do 
not  choose  to  run.” 


“One  more  time  and  you’ll  find  this 
Karmlnghia  in  the  closest  trash 


Parking  Problems 


“Missing  persons  dept.  Yes.  ah,  ok. 

R-O-W-L-E  Y.  Right." 

College  Presidents  Disappear 

A surprising  number  of  college  presidents 
have  mysteriously  disappeared  during  the  po«' 
year.  While  still  on  campus,  all  victims  demon- 
strated strange  behavior,  remaining  in  their  of- 
fices for  weeks  without  being  seen.  This  grave 
situation  demands  immediate  investigation,  as 
college  life  goes  on  unhindered 


Ah.  come  onl 

Subversive  Organization  Infiltrates  Joliet  College 

A mysterious  organization  has  been  noticed  floating  around  ||Cs 
halls.  The  two  main  ringleaders  can  be  identified  by  the  cameras  they 
carry:  one.  female:  57".  long  brown  hair,  shifty  eyes;  other,  male: 
57".  light  brown  hair  and  mustache,  dark  glasses. 

These  two  are  considered  dangerous  and  are  thought  to  be  invaders 
from  some  other  planet.  Watch  for  them  and  cooperate  fully  until  their 
motives  are  determined. 


Yep.  And  the  park  closes 
ten  o'clock. 


An  interested  group  of  J JC  students  is  now 
forming  to  investigate  the  “parking"  problem  in 
this  community,  after  one  of  the  charter  member’s 
harrowing  experience  last  week.  While  sitting  in 
a parked  car.  in  the  IfC  parking  lot.  eating  an 
ice-cream  cone,  a friendly  local  police  oflicer 
stopped  by  and  asked.  "Don’t  you  have  any 
1 better  place  to  park?"  "No."  “Well,  find  some- 
place." "Right.” 

The  committee  will  meet  Friday  at  10:00  pm 
in  Highland  Park.  All  interested  students  are 
invited  to  attend,  and  bring  a friend. 


Hey  — Someone  cleaned  the  Smokerll 
Students  Discuss  Smoker  Condition 

Student  Leaders  at  JJC  have  been  delving  into  the 
smoker  problem  and  have  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1. )  The  two  smokers  are  in  bad  shape. 

2. )  The  rugs  have  holes  in  them. 

3. )  The  curtains  are  falling  down. 

4. )  Something  should  be  done. 

Congratulations  to  our  hard-working  leaders! 
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"Have  you  heard? 
Colgates  been  improved.' 


"May  the  spirit  ot 
the  Easter  Bunny 
shine  upon  you  and 
leave  plenty  mayonnaise.' 


• • • 


Spring 


Spring  has  come,  the  birds  are  in  the  air  and  if  one  of  those 
pigeons  so  much  as  looks  as  if  it  is  going  to  drop  anything  on  me. 
I’ll  ... 

Spring  has  come  and  my  young  man’s  fantasy  has  turned  to 
thoughts  of  love  — the  big  oaf  loves  baseball,  track,  tennis,  the 
Chicago  Cubs,  golf,  his  catcher's  mit,  chest  protector,  face  mask  . . . 

Spring  has  come  and  the  studious  students  who  once  filled 
the  seats  in  the  library  are  now  outside  — putting  all  their  efforts 
into  nature  studies. 

Spring  has  come  and  the  ivy  of  our  ivy-covered  walls  is  once 
again  turning  green  — well  it  was  turning  green  before  it  was  killed 
in  last  week’s  sub-zero  frost. 

Spring  has  come,  and  say,  is  it  really  true  that  the  lake  on 
the  new  campus  property  really  dries  up  in  the  summer? 


/ 


“By  the  way,  WHO  am  I?" 


Happy  Bunny  Day 


Spring  has  come  and  the  PE  classes  are  once  again  coming 
out  of  their  winter  hibernation  and  are  now  blazing  new  trails  of 
adventure  to  the  athletic  field,  where,  once  they  arrive,  they  count 
the  survivors  and  casualties,  and  then  start  the  rough  return  jaunt 
through  the  weeds,  in  the  blazing  glare  of  the  sun  reflecting  off 
of  last  week’s  frost  that  hasn’t  left  yet. 

Spring  has  come  and  the  snows  are  melting  — through  the 
roof  and  into  the  pots,  pans,  wastebaskets,  and  hall  floors  below. 

Spring  has  come  and  convertible  tops  are  down  — Mom,  where’s 
the  can  opener? 

Spring  has  come  and  the  birds  are  once  again  migrating  north 
and  are  passing  the  college  students  migrating  south  to  spend  their 
Easter  vacation. 

Spring  has  come  and  the  smoker  windows  are  once  again  open. 
Anybody  know  why  the  snorkel  unit  keeps  coming  around  several 
times  a day? 

Spring  has  come  and  the  students  are  in  picnicing  moods.  So’s 
the  cafeteria  staff  — they've  been  using  paper  plates  for  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Spring  has  come  and  students  everywhere  are  taking  extra 
precautions  to  make  sure  they  get  a good  case  of  spring  fever. 

Why  I Love  April 

I love  April  because  it  has  that  great  HA-HA  day  when  you 
can  play  funnies  on  friends  and  no-no’s  on  enemies  and  almost 
get  away  with  it. 

I love  April  because  Easter  is  in  it  and  since  I’m  the  baby 
of  the  family,  to  keep  my  mother  from  thinking  her  baby  is  growing 
up,  I have  to  run  around  the  house  like  a nitwit  on  Easter  and 
find  all  the  crappy  eggs  and  candy  she  still  keeps  trying  to  tell  me 
the  Easter  Bunny  left. 

I love  April  because  it  is  the  month  of  showers  which  bring 
out  the  May  flowers,  earthworms,  and  the  curly  frizz  in  my  hair. 

I love  April  because  that’s  my  girl’s  name  and  if  I didn’t 
love  her  she’d  break  me  in  two. 


An  'Eyeful'  of  J.J.C. 


We  camel  . . . 


We  sawl  . . 


It  conqueredl 
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Student  Leaders  Find  New 


Accent  on  Spring— Melodia  de  Amor 


Experience  At  Geneva  Conference 

Thirty  JJC  students  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
leadership  conference  at  the  Lake  Geneva  Campus  of  George  Wil- 
liams College. 

The  group  set  out  for  the  weekend  of  May  3-5  accompanied  by 
Student  Council  advisor,  Mr.  Henry  Pillard.  Upon  arrival,  the  group 
had  dinner  and  then  attended  their  first  conference.  From  the  very 
beginning,  this  conference  demonstrated  considerable  variation  from 
other  similar  workshops  that  members  of  the  group  have  attended. 

Under  Dr.  Del  Kinny  and  three  staff  members,  the  students 
underwent  a three  hour  non-verbal  lab  in  which  they  communicated 


George  Williams  College  — site  of  Lake  Geneva  Conference. 


with  each  other  without  actually  speaking  to  one  another.  Saturday’s 
lengthy  conferences  which  were  held  in  the  morning  and  evening 
were  broken  into  small  discussion  groups  ending  with  a general  ses- 
sion Saturday  night. 

Saturday  afternoon,  J JCers  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  campus  and  more  or  less  do  what  they  wanted.  After  the  eve- 
ning’s conference,  there  was  a dance  sponsored  by  the  students  of 
George  Williams  College. 

Sunday  morning  one  last  conference  was  held  and  the  students 
returned  to  JJC  after  lunch. 


Saturday  morning 
discussion  group. 


This  workshop  concentrated  mainly  on  the  basis  that  a leader 
cannot  lead  and  understand  others  until  that  leader  understands  him- 
self, and  this  is  what  Del  Kinny  and  his  staff  tried  to  do.  They  helped 
the  members  of  the  workshop  gain  a better  insight  into  themselves 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  group.  This  is  what  they  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  effects  that  this  conference  has  had 
on  the  young  people  who  attended  it.  It  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  actions  of  these  people,  and  as  they  learned  that  first  night  of 
the  conference,  actions  do  speak  much  louder  than  words.  Fact  of 
the  matter  is  they  literally  shout. 


The  annual  JJC  Spring  Formal 
was  held  May  10,  at  the  Sabre 
Room  in  Hickory  Hills.  The  Roy 
Gordon  orchestra  provided  the 
perfect  touch  for  "Melodia  de 


Rock  band,  "The  Saints  and  Sin- 


Amor,’’  while  a rock  band. 
“The  Saints  and  Sinners,”  de- 
livered a faster  tempo  for  those 
so  inclined  in  an  upstairs  room. 

Final  selection  of  the  rock 


Couples  swing  to  pop  music  up- 


"World’s  Grossest  Combo."  Con- 
gratulations to  "Paul  Parrot  and 
the  Corrective  Shoes.” 

As  JC  dances  go,  attendance  at 
the  Formal  was  extremely  good, 


The  secret  Is  out  — Ron  Johnson  Is 
a double  agent.  (Brother  Don  on 
left). 


the  ladies  were  all  lovely,  and 
the  guys  were  dashing  in  white, 
blue,  black,  green,  gold,  and  pink 
dinner  juckets.  At  least  two 
turtlenecks  were  seen,  an  indi- 
cation that  fashion  really  does 


. . . float  to  strains  of  love  songs 
In  main  ballroom. 


group  was  made  after  a series  of 
morning  concerts  in  the  college 
cafeteria  by  challenging  groups. 
The  Social  Council  refuses  to 
comment,  but  student  critics  pres- 
ent in  the  mornings  seem  to  have 
selected  another  band  as  either 
"Worst  Band  of  the  Year,"  or 


have  a place  in  our  generally  con- 
servative community.  With  the 
encouragement  of  the  interest 
shown  in  at  least  one  of  JJC’s 
major  social  functions,  this  year's 
Summer  Council  should  return  in 
the  fall  with  big  plans  for  next 
spring. 
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Immediate  Future 
Not  So  Bright 


All  problems  did  not  immediately  dissolve  with  the  passage 
of  the  JC  bond  issue  last  March.  We  now  have  a problem  of  facili- 
ties for  the  next  three  years  until  the  new  campus  begins  to  ma- 
terialize. 


High  school  expansion  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  crowded  con- 
ditions, and  as  of  June  10,  the  press  room  and  college  cafeteria  will  be 
taken  over  for  high  school  offices,  and  the  future  of  the  smoker  is 
looking  bad.  Cafeteria  services  could  be  provided  in  the  4th  floor 
high  school  cafeteria  if  the  administration  so  desires,  but  this  too, 
is  uncertain.  Talk  going  around  hints  at  the  possibility  of  renting 
outside  facilities  for  a Student  Union  and  cafeteria,  and  the  closest 
location  would  have  to  be  the  vacant  Masonic  Temple.  No  com- 
ment comes  from  the  head  office,  but  the  press  has  to  consider  this 
a definite  improvement  over  nothing.  With  remodeling,  the  Temple 
would  provide  an  excellent  location  for  a Union  and  an  upstairs  ball- 
room would  solve  all  our  problems  for  dances.  Cafeteria  facilities 
could  be  arranged  there,  but  as  long  as  we’re  speculating,  how  about  a 
complete  canteen  service?  Many  of  the  larger  colleges  are  on  straight 
canteen  service  and  find  better  response  and  better  overall  service 
than  with  a complete  cafeteria  set-up.  This  is  the  Age  of  the  Ma- 
chine, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  machines  can  now  give  us  any- 
thing from  apples  to  complete  dinners. 

The  two  years  following  next  year  will  be  the  difficult  times  for 
JJC,  as  a veritable  struggle  for  existence  may  suffocate  America’s 
oldest  public  junior  college.  The  idea  of  temporary  barrack-type  fa- 
cilities on  the  site  is  an  alternative  to  complete  closing,  but  not  much 
better.  All  technical,  vocational,  and  lab  courses  would  have  to  be 
discontinued,  as  well  as  the  phys.  ed.  and  sports  programs. 

The  future  looks  bad,  fellow  Wolves.  Will  our  alma  mater  sur- 
vive? 


Spring  Picnic, 

The  annual  JIC  Spring  Picnic 
and  Mixer  will  be  held  June  6 at 
Inwood  Park.  The  picnic  will  last 
from  4 pm  to  7: 30  pm,  with  the 
dance  following  from  8 pm  to 


Mixer  Date  Set 

1 1 : 30  pm  at  the  skating  rink. 
Music  will  be  featured  by  the 
"Saints  and  Sinners.”  Be  sure  to 
come  for  our  last  social  bash  of 
the  year! 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Patriotism,  Tiny  Tim  and 
The  American  Way  of  Life 

Remember  those  early  years  of  grade  school  — those  early  years 
of  indoctrination  when  we  were  taught  to  love  our  country?  With 
propaganda  techniques  that  would  put  the  communists  to  shame, 
every  day  we  recited  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  and  sang  “America 
the  Beautiful,"  “My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee,”  and  “The  Star-Spangled 
Banner.”  Remember  those  stories  from  our  proud  history  — George’s 
cherry-tree,  Ben’s  kite,  and  Abe’s  fire-light  studies.  Ah,  yes,  the  days 
of  innocence  and  patriotism. 

But  as  we  grew  up,  we  sang  fewer  songs,  we  learned  more  facts, 
we  were  told  we  were  out-of-shape  and  behind  the  Russians.  They 
launched  the  first  sputnik,  and,  oh,  those  tears.  Remember  our  first 
astronauts  and  the  problems  we  had?  Remember  John  Glenn  and 
how  people  actually  prayed  for  his  return?  That  was  a long  time  ago. 

But,  then,  things  began  to  change.  By  high  school  days  we  hardly 
ever  sang,  and  the  flags  got  smaller  and  farther  in  the  corners.  We 
learned  George  didn’t  really  chop  down  that  tree,  and  that  Ben  really 
got  around  in  the  French  court,  and  Abe  didn’t  really  do  much  for 
the  slaves.  And  then  Superman  committed  suicide,  and  we  found  out 
Cinderella  didn’t  really  lose  a glass  slipper,  and  older  brothers  and 
cousins  started  going  away  to  fight  for  something. 

And  still  we  grow  older,  and  we’re  in  a war  we  don’t  want, 
fighting  for  the  idea  of  Freedom  that’s  become  intangible  in  our  own 
society.  And  we  hardly  ever  hear  our  national  anthem,  and  then  we 
realize  we’ve  forgotten  the  words  to  the  Pledge.  We  discover  our 
teachers  are  human,  and  that  they  can  make  mistakes,  and  that  they 
have  strange  ideas.  And  we  begin  to  wonder  and  question  the  values 
of  our  society  and  think  that  religion  is  maybe  only  another  illusion, 
another  escape  for  insecure  people. 

And  we  look  at  our  leaders  and  find  all  of  them  under  attack; 
we  have  no  heroes,  no  one  to  look  up  to,  and  we  understand  how 
other  countries  look  at  us  now.  And  we  look  to  our  literary  spokes- 
men— Mailer,  McLuhen,  Baldwin?  They  tell  us  things  aren’t  very 
good.  And  we  look  to  Hollywood,  always  good  for  an  idol  or  two. 
But  the  idols  have  come  down  and  seem  to  be  people.  They  talk  now, 
and  play  politics  — no  idols  here. 

But  wait  — here  comes  an  idol.  He  calls  himself  Tiny  Tim. 
People  like  him;  they  think  he’s  funny,  something  new;  he  makes 
records  and  acts  funny.  People  like  him.  How  can  people  like  him? 
He’s  sick,  he  has  a problem.  People  laugh  at  his  problem. 

The  young  generation  is  in  trouble;  they  revolt,  they  protest, 
they  burn  draft  cards,  they  leave  their  country,  the  land  that  they 
love.  But  we  are  the  young  generation.  We  can’t  leave  this  land, 
break  laws.  We  were  taught  patriotism  — the  American  Way  of  Life. 

Where  is  America  going? 

“My  country  tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty.  . .’’ 

“I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation,  under  God,  in- 
divisible, with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all.” 

Where  are  you,  America? 


The  Blazer  staff  wishes  to  thank  the  numerous  students,  faculty 
members,  and  administrative  personnel  who  have  been  the  objects 
or  the  source  of  much  of  our  material  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 

Special  recognition  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Edith  Stewart  who  en- 
couraged us,  helped  us,  and  worried  with  us  from  deadline  to  dead- 
line, and  to  Mr.  Robert  Burke  whose  patience  and  experience  kept 
the  Blazer  from  drowning. 
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Fine  Arts  Festival 


Joliet  Central’s  Auditorium 
was  the  scene  of  the  recent  Fine 
Arts  Festival  presented  by  the 
Music,  Art,  and  Dance  Depart- 
ments of  Joliet  Junior  College. 

The  event,  held  May  23,  24, 
featured  a variety  of  music,  art, 
and  dance  works  by  the  students 
under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hal  Dellinger.  Ellen  Coon 
was  general  chairman. 

Performing  in  the  festival  were 
the  concert  band,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bruce  House- 
knecht,  and  the  stage  band  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Krause.  Also  performing  were 
the  Madrigals  and  the  concert 
choir,  both  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Helmut  Sienknecht. 

In  addition  to  the  bands  and 
choir,  there  were  also  several 


soloists  featured.  Ellen  Coon  sang 
“O  Mio  Babbino  Caro,”  from 
"Gianni  Schicchi”  by  Piccini. 
Gregory  Garett  sang  the  “Flower 
Song”  from  Bizet’s  “Carmen.” 
Mary  Ann  Lindner  and  Mary 
Ann  Grenko  were  featured  solo- 
ists with  choir  selections. 

The  college  Modern  Dance 
group  also  performed  under  the 
guidance  of  Vera  Thalrose.  Art 
contributions  and  hall  displays 
were  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Earl  Kurtz  and  Miss  Sharlene 
Kassidy.  Mr.  Dan  McCarter  took 
care  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  program. 

Working  with  Ellen  Coon  were 
Julie  Hiner,  publicity;  Judy  Jera- 
bek,  tickets;  and  Mary  Ann 
Lindner,  programs. 
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DR.  SPOCK'S  BABIES  GROW  UP 

(ACP)  Nobody  ever  knocks  a guy  for  writing  a baby  book,  says 
Phyllis  Dubrow  in  the  UCLA  Daily  Bruin. 

And  while  the  Joe  McCarthys,  the  Rockwells  and  the  Car- 
michaels get  nailed  with  “extremist”  labels,  it  just  doesn’t  sound 
logical  that  a pediatrician  would  want  to  change  the  world. 

But  everyone  forgot  about  Dr.  Spock.  The  Good  Doctor  wrote 
a little  manual  about  21  years  ago  that  promised  to  reveal  The  Secrets 
of  Raising  a Well-Behaved  Child. 

Spock’s  words  sounded  so  good,  rumor  has  It  that  he’ll  be  nomi- 
nated for  sainthood. 

Try  to  understand  the  kid,  the  doctor  said.  If  he’s  acting  like 
a regular  bastard,  try  to  understand  why.  Listen  to  him.  Children 
6hould  be  seen  and  heard. 

Don't  tell  the  kid  he  can’t  have  a nickel  for  a Hershey  bar; 
explain  to  him  why  not.  Don’t  swat  him  because  he  put  chocolate 
footprints  on  the  carpet;  explain  to  him  why  what  he  did  was  wrong. 
Don’t  yell  at  him;  talk  to  him.  The  important  thing  is  to  treat  him 
like  an  individual. 

"Spock”  became  a household  word  and  Spock’s  Baby  Book 
was  faithfully  placed  beside  the  family  Bible  and  the  TV  Guide.  “In 
Spock  We  Trust”  became  the  mothers’  motto.  Mothers  everywhere 
believed  they  were  committing  sacrilege  if  they  ever  raised  their  voices 
against  their  offspring  and  got  gray  hairs  wondering  Where  They 
Went  Wrong  every  time  the  tyke  shed  two  tears. 

So  by  the  time  the  little  guy  was  five  feet  tall,  he  had  the  world 
on  a string  and  his  parents  wrapped  around  his  finger.  The  world 
was  his  oyster;  he  could  do  no  wrong. 

But  while  Daddy  could  give  in  when  the  kid  asked  for  an  ice 
cream  cone  or  a two-wheeled  bike  or  the  keys  to  the  car  Saturday 
night,  when  the  kid  wants  a pink  and  blue  world,  there  isn’t  much 
Daddy  can  do.  The  kid,  however,  still  figures  that’s  Daddy’s  fault. 

So  the  kid  goes  to  college  believing  the  moon  is  his  if  he  wants 
it.  He  wants  the  Multiversity  and  the  Great  Society  to  listen  to  him 
just  like  everyone  else  has  all  his  life;  he  doesn’t  want  there  to  be  a 
war  any  more  and  he  doesn’t  want  to  go  into  the  Army. 

He  wants  to  change  the  world  — and  all  of  a sudden  he’s  got 
a vote. 

So  here  we  are  with  a whole  generation  of  Spock  babies  on  the 
verge  of  adulthood.  Re-enter  the  Good  Doctor,  unfurling  a banner 
strangely  matching  that  of  his  foster  offspring.  And  this  time  it  is  to 
them  he  says,  “Okay,  babies,  follow  me.” 


A Lemon  Tree-0 
Grows  At  J.J.C. 


About  two  months  ago  a seed 
was  planted  in  the  minds  of 
three  talented  young  men,  and 
out  of  it  grew  the  Lemon  Tree-o. 

In  the  beginning  the  trio 
wasn’t  a trio  at  all.  Intentions 
were  to  form  a quartet,  but  the 
fourth  man  couldn’t  be  found.  In 
early  March  the  trio  was  formed. 
Mike  (Tiny)  Mahan  serenades 
you  on  his  six-string  guitar,  har- 
monizing perfectly  with  the  cap- 
tivating tenor  voice  of  Greg 
(Dude)  Garrett  and  his  twelve- 
string guitar.  Jimmy  (James) 
Heggemeier  unifies  the  group 


with  his  romantic  voice  and 
rythmic  bass. 

The  Tree-o  has  entertained  at 
clubs  and  restaurants  in  the  Joliet 
area,  giving  people  an  evening 
of  entertainment  and  enjoyment. 
They  sing  everything  from  bal- 
lads to  foot  stompers.  Some  of 
their  favorites  are:  "Sonny,” 

"Take  Her  Out  of  Pity,"  "Green 
Grows  the  Lilacs,"  "Tom  Dulcy," 
"Love  Is  Blue  ” and  "Scotch  and 
Soda.” 

They  recently  appeared  at  Al’s 
Steak  House  and  were  a smash 
hit.  In  the  near  future  they  will 
be  featured  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 


Dead  End  In  the  Search  for  New  Talent 


Well,  fans,  here  it  is.  We’re 
not  sure  what  it  is,  but  it  walks, 
talks,  tries  to  sing,  and  is  mak- 
ing lots  of  money. 

Tiny  Tim,  alias  Herbert  Kauh- 
ry,  Vernon  Castle,  Emmett 
Swink,  Rollie  Dell,  Larry  Love, 
and  Darry  Dover,  began  singing 
in  the  streets  about  fifteen  years 
ago  and  after  starving  and  per- 
haps being  hit  by  a truck,  he  is 
now  "in”  with  the  show  business 
world.  Manager  Roy  Silver  calls 
him  a "unique  personality  who 
has  the  virtue  of  being  so  kind 
and  harmless  that  everyone 
around  him  becomes  kind  and 
harmless.”  Laugh-In  gave  him 
his  big  break  as  a part  of  their 
mock  new-talent  idea  and  im- 
mediately received  hundreds  of 
letters  asking  “What  is  he?” 
"Who  is  he?”  "What  kind  of 
put  on  is  this?”  All  Dan  Rowan 
can  say  is,  “He’s  for  real.” 
Called  “unique”  by  his  man- 


New  Sex  Symbol? 


ager,  "eccentric"  by  Dan  Rowan, 
“effeminate"  by  critics  and  many 
other  things  by  viewers,  Tiny 
Tim  is  untouched  by  all  that 
happens  to  him.  He  still  lives 
with  his  parents  or  in  a "modest 
hotel  room.”  He  bathes  5-6  times 
a day  with  Packer  Tar  Soap, 
collects  the  old  78  rpm  records 
he  imitates,  cats  wheat  germ  and 
honey,  and  regularly  uses  Eliza- 
beth Arden  Blue  Grass  Hand 
Lotion  and  Fabcrge  and  Maja 
body  creams.  "I  really  believe 
I’m  19,”  he  remarks,  "and  I try 
to  stay  that  way.” 

Whatever  the  true  nature  of 
TT,  his  first  album  has  sold  over 
100,000  copies  and  with  TV  ap- 
pearances, he  is  making  money. 
Polite  people  can  continue  call- 
ing him  eccentric,  but  we  can 
think  of  a few  other  adjectives. 
Maybe  if  we  ignore  him,  he’ll  go 
away? 
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The  Shondells  perform  because  they  like  It  — and  it  shows. 


Spring  Concert  Happens  with  Headlin 

Tommy  James  and  the  Shondells  appeared  at  the  annual  JJC 
Spring  Concert  on  April  27.  backed  by  the  tremendous  Wylie  Dixon 
Revue.  A record  crowd  of  2500  college  students  made  up  the  audi- 
ence for  a wild  night  of  rock,  soul,  and  dancing. 

Headliner  Tommy  James  played  two  45-minute  sets,  while 
Wylie  Dixon  adequately  filled  in  between.  Opinion  was  split  over 
which  of  the  two  groups  was  really  the  star  of  the  show,  but  audi- 
ence reaction  was  definitely  geared  to  both.  In  a brief  talk  backstage, 

Wylie  Dixon  himself  remarked  that  he  found  his  audience  a “very 
warm  group.”  He  was  definitely  surprised  at  the  reception  and  en- 
thusiasm as  the  crowd  tuned  in  to  his  type  of  soul.  Unfortunately, 

Wylie’s  schedule  did  not  allow  time  for  much  talk. 

An  interview  after  the  concert  with  the  Shondells  resulted  in 
at  least  one  surprising  discovery  — a few  people  in  the  fast-paced 
entertainment  world  are  still  human.  Lead  guitarist  Eddie  Gray 
proved  to  be  the  most  friendly  of  the  group  but  all  the  guys  were 
really  helpful.  The  complete  set  includes  Mike  Vale,  bass  guitar,  Pete 
Luci,  drums.  Ronny  Rosman,  organ,  and  naturally,  Tommy  James; 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Bill  and  Bob  Sirianni,  road  managers 
and  official  worriers  for  the  group. 

The  organization  of  the  Shondells  is  rather  interesting.  All 
members  are  from  the  East  Coast,  Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  and 
all  were  in  college  before  joining  the  group.  "Hanky  Panky,”  gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  their  big  hit,  was  actually  recorded  by  Tommy 
and  another  group  six  years  ago,  when  incidentally,  Tommy  was 
only  15.  DJs  started  playing  the  song  in  1965  and  strangely  enough, 
it  began  rising  on  those  very  uncertain  charts.  Tommy  James  looked 
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Student  Power,  Et  A! 


Communication  - or 

Sock  it  To  Me  Right  Here,  Baby,  This  is  a Truism 


(ACP)  Comic  A1  Capp  en- 
dorsed student  power  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  recently, 
saying,  “It’s  about  time  the  luna- 
tics ran  the  asylums,”  the  Da- 
kota Student  reports. 

Capp,  creator  of  the  comic 
strip  “Lil  Abner,”  touched  on 
drugs,  sex  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  comments  ranging  from  sar- 
castic to  sadistic,  delighting  an 
overflow  crowd. 

"We  can  talk,”  said  Capp, 
"about  sex  or  the  social  life  at 
UND;  Bonnie  and  Clyde  or  Bob- 
bie and  Ethyl;  the  quiet  dignity 
of  H.  Rap  Brown,  Joan  Baez  as 
a statesman  or  Everett  Dirksen  as 
a folksinger.” 

Sex  before  marriage  definitely 
has  psychological  effects,  he  said 
— “Take  the  crying  of  the  baby 
during  the  honeymoon,  for  in- 
stance.” 

Should  college  students  be  al- 
lowed to  use  LSD?  "They’re  the 


“A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would,”  uh,  how  does  that  go, 
anyway? 

William  never  knew  that  his 
works  would  be  quoted  or  mis- 
quoted so  often.  But  what  is  in 
a name?  We  took  a poll  last  week 
about  the  name  for  the  new 
junior  college  and  we  think  a 
name  reflects  strength,  pride, 
honor,  and  most  of  all  — tradi- 
tion. Joliet  Junior  College  has 

Females  Too  Vicious? 

Whenever  arguments  about  the 
draft  occur  among  males  and  fe- 
males, any  female  supporting  the 
idea  of  duty  or  obligation  to 
country  is  invariably  charged, 
“That’s  easy  for  you  to  say.  You 
don’t  have  to  go  over  to  that 
swamp  and  get  killed!” 

Right  you  are,  gentlemen,  but 
there  may  be  a good  reason. 
Eminent  psychologist  Margaret 
Meade  touches  on  this  subject  in 
the  June  issue  of  Redbook.  Ac- 
cording to  her,  the  female  of  the 
species  would  be  much  too  irre- 
sponsible in  a combat  situation, 
and  would  never  be  able  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  war.  Point- 
ing to  the  lioness  as  an  example, 
she  mentions  that  the  male  cat 
always  engages  in  combat  for  su- 
premacy or  to  show  off.  The 
female,  however,  fights  only  when 
provoked  or  to  protect  her  young, 
and  then  it’s  a fight-to-finish  bat- 
tle. The  cold-bloodedness  of  the 
female  would  result  in  too  much 
unnecessary  killing  and  there- 
fore, guys,  it's  best  to  keep  the 
weaker  sex  at  home. 


only  ones  who  don’t  need  LSD 
to  have  delusions  of  grandeur,” 
he  said. 

Should  there  be  free  sex  on 
campus?  “Well,  I think  that  if 
they  started  charging  for  it, 
they’d  lose  a lot  of  the  romance.” 

Is  sex  important  in  dating  to- 
day? “Of  course  it’s  important 
today.  And  it  was  important 
yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
You  didn’t  invent  it,  you  know.” 

How  about  drugs  for  a new 
and  different  experience?  “How 
about  maturing  and  growing  up 
for  a new  and  different  experi- 
ence?” 

And  Lyndon  Johnson?  Capp 
finds  him  unlovable  — most  of 
the  time.  “Only  when  I hear 
Bobby  speak  do  I find  something 
charming  about  him,”  he  said. 

To  get  rich  quick,  Capp  recom- 
mended the  poverty  business. 
“There's  a lot  of  money  to  be 
made  there  ...  my  money,  your 
money.  . .” 


been  around  for  awhile  — since 
1901,  actually,  when  Joliet  es- 
tablished the  very  first  public 
junior  college  in  America. 

Being  the  first  represents  quite 
a lot  in  any  instance,  but  for  our 
school  it  means  we’re  listed  in 
catalogues  and  records  every- 
where, as  the  first,  as  Joliet  Junior 
College.  Think  about  the  name; 
think  about  our  colors,  our  school 
song,  the  memories  this  old  build- 
ing holds  for  sixty-seven  gradu- 
ating classes.  This  is  pride;  this 
is  honor;  this  is  tradition. 

But  there  are  always  those 
who  would  change  tradition.  Our 
community  did  when  they  sup- 
ported the  bond  issue,  our  Stu- 
dent Council  did  it  when  they 
changed  the  dress  regulations. 
There’s  something  to  be  said  for 
breaking  tradition  — and  yet.  . . 

Of  the  outstanding  sixty-four 
individuals  who  responded  to 
our  informal  poll.  57  or  89%,  felt 
that  “Joliet”  should  be  retained 
in  the  title.  Of  the  58  who  indi- 
cated a name  choice,  35  or 
60.3%,  felt  that  Joliet  Junior 
College  should  be  retained  as  the 
official  name. 

Other  choices: 

Quad  River  College 
Joliet  Community  College 
Joliet  College 
Interstate  College 
Joliet  City  College 
Quad  River  Junior  College 
Central  Junior  College 

We  hope  that  this  poll  and  the 
countless  petitions  submitted  last 
year  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  those  unknown  powers 
who  will  select  the  final  name. 


One  more  school  year  is  over 
and  as  a group  the  students  of 
JJC  now  have  a common  feeling 
and  a new  identity.  For  the  1200 
plus  freshmen  who  arrived  last 
fall  from  almost  two  dozen  dif- 
ferent high  schools  in  the  area, 
the  atmosphere  was  a bit  strained 
with  the  new  systems,  new  poli- 
cies, and  in  many  cases,  dozens 
of  people  who  spoke  different 
languages  — the  many  dialects  of 
slang. 

Slang  terms  are  usually  re- 
cognizable for  what  they  are, 
but  sometimes  a long-established 
speech  habit  is  perplexing  to 
someone  from  the  outside.  Gradu- 
ates of  East  High  seem  to  have 
brought  phrases  such  as  “tell  it” 
and  "right  here,”  from  out  of  the 
Mills  Road  corn  fields.  The  first 
is  a general  term,  used  under  any 
circumstances  to  acknowledge 
agreement,  the  degree  of  which 
is  indicated  by  tone.  “Right  here” 
is  a jovial  response  to  any  type 
of  greeting,  usually  employed  by 
the  males  — loudly. 

The  West  side  and  St.  Francis 
Academy  turned  out  such  pro- 
found comments  as,  "this  is  a 
truism,"  or  that  something  was 
"tricky."  We’re  not  sure  what 
the  latter  means  — it’s  been  used 
in  varying  circumstances,  often 
in  tones  of  sweet  sarcasm. 

Other  terms  are  city  and  often 
nation-wide.  The  "would  you  be- 
lieve” craze  of  last  year  is  nearly 
gone  and  it’s  effect  could  be 
found  from  here  to  the  tip  of 
sunny  Florida.  An  older  civilian 
we  know  continually  uses  “bent 
out  of  shape,”  reflecting  the  con- 
dition of  his  head  after  a long 
evening  of  that  winning  phrase. 
General  slang  terms  such  as 
"straight,”  “say,”  "way  out,” 
"baby,”  and  “what’s  happening,” 
have  been  around  for  awhile 
and  will  probably  stay.  "Neat" 
seems  to  be  making  a comeback, 
while  “groovy,"  “tough,”  and 
“swift,”  are  terms  we  haven't 
heard  for  ages.  Not  too  far  off  the 
scene  is  the  "sock  it  to  me”  craze, 
and  hopefully,  enough  people 
will  be  satisfied  to  break  that 
habit. 

One  of  the  funniest  aspects  of 
the  study  of  slang  is  the  com- 
parison of  modern  day  usage  to 
that  of  our  parent's,  and  later, 
day.  In  the  forties,  the  intelligent 
remark  for  everything  was, 
"that’s  for  sure!”  People  were 
tough  in  those  days  and  if  they 
disagreed  with  something,  it  was 
"coo-coo.” 

The  terms  of  the  fifties  and 
our  early  days  in  grade  school 
should  bring  back  some  memo- 
ries. This  was  the  "see-you-later- 
alligator,  after-awhile-crocodile” 


era.  Loved  ones  were  "baby- 
dolls,"  "honey-lambs,”  or 
"bunchycoos,"  and  the  "hep 
cats”  made  the  scene  being 
"cool"  and  dancing  as  "earth” 
or  "moon”  people. 

In  the  early  fifties,  one  didn't 
will  a host  that  his  party  was  a 
“blast"  or  a "whing-ding,"  be- 
cause that  would  mean  that  it 
had  been  an  absolute  rowdy 
mess.  How  many  people  have 
you  insulted  lately? 

Students  heading  for  new  pas- 
tures next  fall  will  no  doubt  meet 
some  of  the  same  thing  again. 
The  word  from  a few  of  the 
larger  schools  is  that  slang  is 
rougher  than  anywhere  in  our 
conservative  community,  depend- 
ing on  the  school  and  whether 
it's  a male  or  female  dorm.  Next 
time  you’re  with  the  gang,  stop 
and  listen  — then  picture  your- 
self fifteen  years  from  now  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  the  heck 
your  kids  are  talking  about. 

Something  New 
To  Protest  ? 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  re- 
cently (May  18,  1968)  ran  a 
story  about  Corporal  Stanley 
Luczko,  q young  Marine  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  for 
murder  in  Vietnam.  He  was  con- 
victed of  the  premeditated  mur- 
der of  a Vietnamese  woman  who 
could  very  possibly  have  been 
one  of  the  women  soldiers  com- 
monly used  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

How  can  a Marine  on  combat 
duty  be  charged  with  murder  for 
shooting  at  someone  he  thought 
was  the  enemy?  It  sounds 
strange,  but  it's  being  done. 
More  than  450  other  such  cases 
have  occurred  with  the  guilty 
parties  serving  sentence  at  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Prison  in  New 
Hampshire.  CpI.  Luczko ’s  case  is 
being  appealed,  but  what  of  the 
others,  or  those  to  come? 

A Youth 

A YOUTH  is  a person  who 
is  going  to  carry  on  what  we 
have  started.  He  is  going  to  sit 
where  we  arc  sitting,  and  when 
we  are  gone,  attend  to  those 
things  which  we  think  are  im- 
portant We  may  adopt  all  the 
policies  we  please  but  how  they 
will  be  carried  out  depends  on 
him.  He  will  assume  control  of 
our  cities,  churches,  schools,  uni- 
versities, and  corporations.  All 
of  our  books  are  going  to  be 
judged,  praised,  or  condemned 
by  him.  The  fate  of  humanity  is 
in  his  hands.  So  it  might  be  well 
to  pay  him  some  attention. 

— Unknown 
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Love . . . 

The  Ageless 
Phenomenon 

(ACP)  The  modern  generation 
claims  to  hold  a monopoly  on 
that  super-groovy  commodity 
called  love,  says  Suzy  Carter  in 
the  UCLA  Daily  Bruin. 

Love  is  immortalized  in  love- 
ins,  on  posters  and  buttons,  and 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  younger 
generation.  It’s  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  make  instead  of  war. 
It’s  groovy.  But  we  of  the  in- 
generation cannot  take  out  a 
patent  on  love. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  when 
knights  were  bold,  they  were 
bold  because  they  were  in  love. 
They  killed  dragons  and  even 
each  other  to  win  the  affections 
of  the  beautiful  maiden. 

What  were  the  simple  joys  of 
maidenhood?  In  the  days  of 
Camelot,  it  had  a lot  to  do  with 
love.  To  observe  her  handsome 
knight  battle  to  his  death  over 
her  was  one  of  the  simple 
pleasantries  of  a maiden’s  life. 

The  passage  of  time  brought 
new  love  generations.  One  of  the 
colonial  ringleaders  of  the  love 
bag  was  Hester  Prynne,  who 
wore  a scarlet  letter  to  prove  she 
wasn't  ashamed  of  being  in  love. 
New  England  ladies  cursed  and 
muttered  under  their  breaths  and 
finally  went  back  to  their  sam- 
plers. 

Actually,  the  greatest  love 
generation  of  them  all  was  the 
super-square  generation  of  our 
parents.  It  was  the  generation 
that  produced  Sinatra  and  Cros- 
by and  practically  invented  can- 
dlelight, mood  music,  sherry,  and 
the  moon. 

It  was  the  generation  of  the 
love  movies,  when  the  handsome 
flier  always  came  home  from  the 
war.  It  was  when  popular  music 
had  a one-track  mind.  People 
were  singing  “Falling  in  love 
with  love,”  “If  I loved  you,” 
and  "People  will  say  we’re  in 
love.” 

Those  days  ushered  in  the  era 
of  the  bobbysoxers.  It  was  Elvis, 
urging  his  fans  to  "Love  me  ten- 
der." It  was  rock  and  roll  to  the 
moan  of  “I’m  in  love,  I’m  all 
shook  up.”  It  was  the  era  of 
dancing  cheek-to-cheek  subtly. 

Love  is  groovy.  But  love  is  a 
part  of  history.  The  day  George 
Washington  chopped  down  the 
cherry  tree,  he  was  trying  to  im- 
press a girl. 

“Father,”  he  said.  "I  cannot 
tell  a lie.  I’m  hung."  And  love 
was  launched  in  the  promised 
land. 


In  keeping  with  the  election 
year  and  countless  articles  and 
essays  knocking  candidates  on 
all  levels,  this  year’s  publishing 
season  welcomed  the  arrival  of 
Quotations  From  Chairman  LBJ, 
an  obvious  take-off  on  another 
quotations-type  book,  complete 
with  bright  red  cover.  Only  in 
America  could  two  journalists, 
Jack  Shepherd  and  Christopher 
Wren,  obtain  such  pleasure  and 
profit  from  lifting  quotations  out 
of  context. 

With  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  book,  one  could  read  the 
introduction  and  receive  a vague 
suspicion  that  this  little  book 
isn't  quite  complimentary  to  our 
honorable  President,  as  the  au- 
thors remark  that  "no  effort  has 
been  made  to  rework  these  heroic 
thoughts  into  grammatical  Eng- 
lish,” and  implore  “workers, 
peasants,  students,  housewives 
and  Republicans  (to)  study, 
memorize  and  digest  the  exhor- 
tations of  Chairman  Johnson.” 

Depending  upon  their  personal 
opinion  of  the  President,  readers 
will  find  different  things  among 
this  grouping  of  profound  com- 
ments, ranging  from  the  realiza- 
tion of  a wit  and  sense  of  humor 
few  have  seen  in  LBJ  to  sub- 
stantiation of  the  opinion  that 
Johnson  is  forever  doomed  to 
being  a not-too-bright  farm  boy. 

Just  a small  cutting  of  the 
book’s  wealth: 

I am  a fellow  that  likes  small 
parties,  and  the  Republican  Party 
is  about  the  size  I like. 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  21,  1964 

Ten  hours  of  the  day,  out  of 
fourteen,  I spend  on  the  world 
— Latin  America,  European 
problems,  Vietnam,  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I’m  gonna  meet 
with  all  the  ambassadors,  maybe 
take  them  down  to  the  ranch, 
and  go  for  a boat  ride. 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  14,  1965 

I think  you  can  say  about 
the  Great  Society  — it  sure  is 
crowded. 

Inaugural  Ball 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  20,  1965 

Oh,  what  I perceive  for  this 
nation  in  the  year  2000  is  so 
exciting  to  me  that  I just  hope 
the  doctors  hurry  up  and  get  busy 
and  let  me  live  that  long. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
October  8,  1964 

We  use  more  power  to  burn 


fewer  lights  than  any  other  house 
in  the  land. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  20,  1964 

I think  I should  tell  you  that 
the  stories  they  write  about  the 
White  House  being  in  the  dark 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  statement  that 
Lynda  and  Luci  do  study  by 
kerosene  lamps  occasionally,  but 
it  is  on  the  ranch  and  not  in 
Washington.  But  when  the  sun 
comes  up,  we  always  open  the 
curtains. 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  4,  1964 

I would  say  we  all  ought  to 
be  commended  for  our  good  spir- 
its and  jolly  frame  of  mind.  1 
appreciate  the  good  humor  you 
are  all  in.  I don’t  know  how  to 
account  for  it. 

News  Conference 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  22,  1966 

This  administration  is  not  run- 
ning a stag  party. 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  4,  1964 

I want  to  thank  you  for  that 
wonderful  introduction.  I think 
it  was  the  best  introduction  I 
have  ever  had  in  my  political  life, 
except  one.  One  time  down  in 
Texas  the  fellow  that  was  sup- 
posed to  show  up  didn’t  get  there 
and  I had  to  introduce  myself. 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 
October  8,  1964 

We  will  have  differences  . . . 
Even  in  our  own  country  we  do 
not  see  everything  alike.  If  we 
did,  we  would  all  want  the  same 
wife  — and  that  would  be  a 
problem,  wouldn’t  it! 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  11,  1964 

You  are  here  in  the  White 
House  Rose  Garden.  We  have 
beautiful  roses  on  all  sides  of  you 
here.  The  thorns  are  all  in  the 
next  office,  to  the  right. 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  21.  1964 

I'm  the  only  President  you've 
got. 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  27.  1964 

Naturally,  the  same  thing 
could  be  done  with  any  of  the 
top  candidates,  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Fortunately,  however,  the 
public  forgives,  or  never  notices, 
verbal  blunders  by  top  officials. 
Perfect  proof  of  this:  both  Mr. 
Shepherd  and  Mr.  Wren  voted 
for  LBJ  in  1964. 


OF 

A 

SAD 

WORLD 

Science  fiction  at  the  movies 
has  taken  a backseat  in  recent 
times  to  countless  productions 
depicting  the  so-called  now  gen- 
eration, complete  with  violence, 
drugs,  and  free  sex.  The  only 
current  production  approaching 
the  science  fiction  category  is 
Twentieth  Century  Fox’s  recent 
release,  "Planet  of  the  Apes.” 

The  screenplay,  by  Rod  Ser- 
ling  and  Michael  Wilson,  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  book  of  the 
same  name  by  Pierre  Boulle.  The 
movie  was  produced  by  Arthur 
P.  Jacobs  and  Mort  Abrahams, 
and  directed  by  Franklin  J. 
Schaffner.  One  might  wonder 
why  such  big  names  would  leave 
the  current  trend  in  movie-mak- 
ing to  work  with  material  such 
as  this.  The  cast  of  stars,  too,  is 
impressive,  with  Charlton  Hes- 
ton, Roddy  McDowall,  Maurice 
Evans,  Kim  Hunter,  James  Whit- 
more, and  James  Daly. 

The  idea  of  an  astronaut  land- 
ing on  a planet  dominated  and 
controlled  by  a race  of  apes,  in- 
habited by  a primitive  man.  might 
seem  to  approach  the  ridiculous, 
and  the  first  twenty  minutes  of 
the  movie  would  tend  to  support 
that  opinion.  But,  gradually,  the 
realization  seeps  in  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mind  that  maybe 
this  is  all  a big  joke  — yes,  but 
not  quite.  "Planet  of  the  Apes” 
is  satire,  social  comment  of  the 
most  tactless  variety,  and  an 
abundance  of  wit. 

Charlton  Heston  is  the  only 
recognizable  member  of  the  cast, 
in  his  role  as  an  American  astro- 
naut stranded  on  a strange  planet. 
While  there,  he  is  subjected  to 
experimentation,  public  ridicule, 
exhibition,  the  injustice  of  the 
ape  court,  and  the  final  discovery 
that  the  planet  of  the  apes  is 
Earth.  The  movie  as  a whole 
comments  on  many  of  our  social 
customs,  including  kissing  and 
dating,  intolerance  of  the  world 
of  science,  ignorance,  and  our 
general  inhumanity  to  other  ani- 
mals and  to  ourselves. 

To  movie-going  critics  who 
laugh  at  the  idea  that  through 
space  travel  man  can  be  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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welcomed  TJ.  and  Wylie. 


The  crowd  tuned  in  and  turned  on. 


iners  Tommy  James  and  Wylie  Dixon 

around  for  a group,  and  the  Shondells  appeared  on  the  music  scene. 

At  the  present,  music  and  entertaining  are  the  major  things  in 
the  lives  of  all  the  guys,  but  Pete  still  keeps  his  motorcycle  in  good 
condition,  and  Mike  is  termed  a "sports  nut"  by  Eddie.  Eddie  claims 
he’s  interested  in  nothing  in  particular — maybe  people.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  questions  that  wouldn’t  be  the  same  old  routine  for 
them  or  the  typical  teen  magazine-type  thing,  so  the  conversation 
eventually  led  to  people  they’ve  had  to  deal  with,  the  “eager”  types 
who  give  every  performer  a few  complexes.  There’s  always  a clown 
in  the  crowd,  claims  Eddie,  and  it’s  always  hard  to  know  if  someone 
is  sincere  or  looking  for  ways  to  get  at  them.  Most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  have  turned  cautious  with  the  people  who  bombard 
them  with  personal  questions,  but  Eddie  says  he  "never  learns.” 

While  Tommy  was  busy  signing  autographs,  posing  for  publicity 
shots,  and  talking  to  his  managers,  we  picked  up  a few  details  on 
his  life.  At  only  21,  Tommy  James  is  one  of  the  youngest  successful 
entertainers  in  the  country.  And  lie’s  not  just  the  “name”  in  the  group; 
he  does  a lot  of  worrying  himself  and  is  devoted  to  the  group  and 
their  possibilities.  He  has  recently  started  his  own  record  company, 
and  now  the  guys  want  to  do  more  writing  of  their  own.  The  future 
includes  a TV  special,  and  a movie  for  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  a tour  of  state  fairs  this  summer. 

This  year’s  Spring  Concert  was  definitely  the  most  well-received 
activity  of  the  year  and  those  who  attended  had  no  reason  for  disap- 
pointment. "The  only  problem  now.”  says  Activity  Director,  Henry 
Pillard,  “is  topping  these  two  groups  for  next  year’s  show.”  He  may 
be  right,  but  stick  around  and  find  out! 


Silence. 
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DRUGS 

and  the  Middle  Class 


(ACP)  The  middle  class  really 
gets  upset  when  a flower-child 
artist  uses  LSD  or  STP  to  sharpen 
his  sensitivity  or  escapes  from  the 
harsh  realities  of  a trying 
situation  with  marijuana,  the 
Colorado  Collegian  said  in  an 
editorial. 

“I  don’t  understand  the 
younger  generation  and  its  de- 
pendence on  drugs,”  says  the  ad- 
vertising executive  as  he  washes 
down  a “tension-relieving”  pill 
with  his  third  luncheon  martini. 

“We  need  some  stronger  laws 
to  keep  those  horrible  hippies 
from  using  marijuana  and  LSD 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  junk,” 
says  the  suburban  housewife  as 
she  swallows  two  “activity-boost- 
ing” pills. 

A leading  “stay-awake”  pill, 
one  of  the  more  innocent  of  the 
socially  acceptable  and  commer- 
cially available  mind  benders, 
has  launched  an  advertising  cam- 
paign claiming  its  product  will 
not  only  keep  you  awake  but 
also  will  sharpen  your  mind  if 
taken  immediately  before  the  big 
exam.  (Increase  your  sensitivity 
with  a drug?) 

A leading  "tension-reliever" 
promises  a state  of  euphoria 
which  will  enable  nervous  brides 
to  get  through  the  wedding.  Ex- 
ecutives take  it  so  they  can  get 
through  a busy  day  at  the  office 
and  still  retain  the  sunny  coun- 
tenance needed  for  promotions 
and  a Christmas  bonus.  Husbands 
take  it  to  get  over  the  shock  of 
the  wife’s  new  mink.  (Escape  the 
harsh  realities  of  a trying  situa- 
tion?) 

One  “activity-booster”  is  ad- 
vertised as  the  thing  to  take 
when  you’re  just  too  tired  to  go 
shopping  with  the  girls  or  bowl- 
ing with  the  boys.  (How’s  that 
for  dissociating  your  mind  and 
your  body?) 

And  then  there  are  the  sleep- 
ing pills.  Not  too  many  hippies 
need  them,  but  a lot  of  people 
over  25  do.  Or  antihistamine 


cold  tablets.  All  antihistamines 
cloud  your  judgement.  Have  you 
ever  read  the  fine  print  warning 
users  against  driving  or  oper- 
ating heavy  machinery?  Ever 
dropped  a couple  before  driv- 
ing to  work?  People  like  you 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  on  the  high- 
way, endangering  lives  and  prop- 
erty with  your  mind  all  boggled 
by  drugs. 

Then  there’s  the  stuff  you  can 
get  a prescription  for  if  you’re 
respectable.  A diet  pill  used 
by  thousands  of  fairly  straight 
housewives  contains  Dexedrine, 
a strong  stimulant  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  (known  as 
“speed”  to  those  who  don’t  get 
it  in  diet  pills).  To  keep  the 
chubby  housewife  from  freaking 
out  on  Dexedrine,  the  pills  also 
contain  sodium  amobarbital, 
which  has  a strong  tranquilizing 
effect  and  is  in  the  same  drug 
family  as  phenobarbital  (the 
“goof  ball”  drug). 

So  what’s  the  point?  Are  we 
moving  toward  the  soma  society 
of  Brave  New  World?  Probably. 
Should  we  therefore  legalize 
marijuana,  hashish,  LSD,  STP, 
peyote,  cocaine,  heroin,  and  birth 
control  pills?  Probably  not. 

Whatever  the  advocates  of 
these  illegal  drugs  say,  there  has 
been  little  research  into  the  ef- 
fects of  prolonged  usage.  And  in 
spite  of  the  questionable  morality 
of  a Great  Society  stoned  on  diet 
and  pep  pills,  these  drugs  have 
at  least  been  approved,  presum- 
ably after  extensive  testing  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (known  as  the  Feds  to  those 
who  don’t  get  their  speed  in  diet 
pills) . While  these  drugs  may 
screw  your  head  around,  they 
aren’t  likely  to  deform  your 
children. 

This  editorial  isn’t  to  attack 
the  pot  heads  or  the  speed  freaks 
or  the  day  trippers,  but  to  ques- 
tion the  rationality  of  the  middle 
class  minds  muddled  by  over- 
doses of  “legal”  drugs. 


■ ImI'Ii 
of  lie 

He  plays  a game, 

He  thinks  delight, 

He  lets  me  loose, 

Then  draws  me  tight. 

I flicker  faint, 

Then  die  from  sight, 
Slow  but  sure 
Returns  the  night. 

I was  a star 

That  burned  so  bright. 

Now  I’m  dead, 

I have  no  light. 

I loved  to  live, 

But  I loved  to  die. 

I lived  with  fire, 

I leave  with  a sigh. 

I am  a star 

That  burns  so  bright. 
Glitters  and  twinkles 
Through  the  night. 

He  is  the  day 
That  blends  my  light, 
And  steals  the  dark 
That  is  the  night. 

I choke  and  gasp 
But  never  fight, 

And  try  to  keep  him 
In  my  sight. 

I live  to  love 
This  other  light, 

That  strangles  me 
With  all  his  might. 

Anonymous 


SMOKER  WELCOMES 
NEW  LOOK 

Spring  is  the  time  for  the 
ever-famous  and  dreaded  spring 
housecleaning.  For  anyone  who 
has  half  an  eye  open  at  Junior 
College,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  traditional  freshening  up  had 
its  start  in  the  smoker. 

Yes,  this  once  drab,  dull  room, 
complete  with  cigarette-burned 
carpet  has  been  transformed  with 
a bright  daisy-center  yellow  paint 
job.  The  burn-dotted  rug  was 
taken  up  to  reveal  a black  tile 
floor,  which  helps  to  tone  down 
the  bright  yellow. 

Student  Council  is  responsible 
for  this  transformation.  Under  a 
committee  headed  by  Terry  Hew- 
kin,  work  on  the  smoker  was 
done  over  the  Easter  break  by 
the  custodial  staff  at  the  school. 


REDUCING, 
ANYONE ? 

I see  on  p.  66  of  your  Decem- 
ber issue  that,  on  a new  scale, 
a kiss  has  been  found  to  weigh 
.00325  grams.  Sirs,  you  can  make 
millions  with  the  greatest  reduc- 
ing diet  in  history.  If  one  kiss 
equals  .00325  grams  then  140,- 
000  kisses  equals  1 pound.  All 
a person  need  do  is  kiss,  kiss, 
kiss.  With  every  140,000  kisses, 
the  ‘dieter’  loses  a pound.  He  or 
she  controls  weight  loss  by  regu- 
lating kissing  frequency. 

This  I offer  to  you  for  free. 
John  A.  Klempner 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(Reprint  from  Mechanix  Illus- 
trated, March,  1965.) 


★ 

Movie  Review  . . . 

DEATH 

OF 

A 

SAD 

WORLD 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

jected  ahead  into  time,  or  scoff 
at  the  idea  of  civilization  being 
destroyed  by  itself,  “Planet  of 
the  Apes”  is  just  another  very 
silly  movie.  Whatever,  one  still 
has  to  acknowledge  the  amazing 
technological  effects  of  photog- 
raphy and  make-up  utilized  in 
the  film.  In  an  interview  with 
Kim  Hunter  on  the  Carson  show, 
great  detail  was  paid  to  make-up 
procedures  and  problems.  Each 
ape-face  for  the  talking  apes  in 
the  film  was  individually  cast  and 
fitted  to  its  wearer,  allowing  with 
difficulty  the  movable  mouth  and 
flexible  face.  By  the  end  of  the 
filming  sequence,  morning  make- 
up sessions  were  down  to  31/2 
hours,  beginning  about  5 a.m. 
Wierd  music  by  Jerry  Goldsmith 
also  added  to  the  overall  effect, 
as  did  the  color  photography 
with  split-second  closeups  and 
out-of-focus  sequences. 

Moving  picture  technology  was 
at  its  utmost  for  the  final  film 
shots.  Charlton  Heston  riding 
bareback  along  a sandy  beach. 
Gradually,  pieces  of  twisted  met- 
al appear,  traces  of  some  kind  of 
habitation.  Suddenly,  he  pauses. 
Before  him,  only  partially  visible 
through  mountains  of  sand,  a 
twisted,  scarred  statue.  The  mag- 
nificent Liberty  lies  crumbling, 
dying.  Civilization  is  dead.  Hu- 
manity is  no  more. 
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'68  TRACK  SEASON  SPORTS  FIVE  NEW  RECORDS 


Larry  Lock,  Jim  Olszta,  John  Batl,  Marv  Evans,  Luther  Thompson,  Bill  Raino, 
Ralph  Thomas,  Greg  Clark,  Jim  Jeffers,  Jim  Zeleznik,  Bob  Gualandi,  George 
Torres,  Jim  LoCasio,  Bill  Doyle,  Gary  Chapman,  Rex  Garza. 


According  to  Coach  Henry  Pil- 
lard,  this  has  not  really  been  a 
good  year  for  the  track  and  field 
Wolves,  but  five  new  records  for 
JJC  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished: 

Hop, Step, Jump  — Marv  Evans 

— 42'8",  from  39'8";  Long  Jump 

— Marv  Evans  — 22'8",  from 
21'4.5";  High  Jump  — Larry 
Lock  — 6'2",  tie  record;  Pole 
Vault  — Larry  Lock  — 12'6", 
from  12';  Discus  — John  Wyley 

— 120'8.5",  from  120'2.5'\  Jim 
Jeffers  — 130'2'\ 

Track  at  JJC  faces  the  same 
handicap  hindering  all  other 
sports  — lack  of  facilities  for  ade- 
quate training.  Track  especially 
suffers  since  our  season  lasts  ap- 
proximately 8 weeks,  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  programs 


of  our  opponents,  who  also  have 
a regular  indoor  track  season. 
“Physical  conditioning  is  the  most 
important  factor,”  remarks  Coach 
Pillard.  “We  would  need  2V2 
times  the  time  we  actually  have 
to  reach  the  peak  and  best  per- 
formances.” 

Several  bright  prospects  did 
show  up  on  this  year's  team,  how- 
ever. Marv  Evans  displayed  an 
unusual  natural  ability  in  the 
broad  jump,  high  jump,  and  as 
anchor  man  in  the  mile  relay. 
Bill  Raino,  distance  runner,  1-2 
mile,  is  described  as  "as  hard  a 
worker  as  we’ll  ever  have.” 
Other  hard-working  team  mem- 
bers include:  Bob  Gualandi, 

broad  jump  and  pole  vault;  Jim 
LoCasio,  George  Torres,  sprint 
and  440  yard  relay;  Jim  Jeffers, 


John  Wyley.  and  John  Olszta, 
shot,  discus,  and  javlin;  Luther 
Thompson,  special  hurdles;  Greg 
Clark  and  Bill  Doyle,  880  yard, 
1/2-mile;  Jim  Jeffers,  weight  man; 
John  Bati,  hop,  step,  jump,  and 
hurdle  races;  Cary  Chapman,  Jim 
Zeleznik,  quarter  mile;  Ralph 
Thomas,  sprint  relay,  broad 
jump,  mile  relay. 

Future  prospects  for  this  year's 
team  as  individuals  look  good 
for  many  have  never  competed 
before  this  year.  Many  show  defi- 
nite sign  of  promise,  although 
they  now  lack  the  strength  and 
stamina  only  training  and  hard 
work  can  give  them. 

Final  standing:  4th  out  of  13 
in  Region  IV;  4th  out  of  12  in 
NIJC  league  competition. 


Sports  Highlights 
1967-68 


JJC  MATMEN 
UNDEFEATED  ! 

Nineteen  victories  grace  the 
Wolves  wrestling  record  for 
1967-68,  extending  to  60  the  con- 
secutive winning  streak.  This  is 
a National  Junior  College  record 
for  consecutive  wins,  while  nine 
of  this  season’s  matches  were 
shut-outs,  a record  topped  only 
by  Oklahoma  State. 

JJC  won  the  NIJC  Conference 
Championship,  the  Region  IV 
Tournament  and  earned  4th  place 
in  the  National  Junior  College 
Tournament  with  four  of  our 
guys  receiving  All-American  rec- 
ognition. 

It’s  been  an  amazing  season 
for  our  hard-working  matmen 
and  hearty  congratulations  are 
due  them  all:  Ed  Johnson,  Rex 
Garza,  Mike  Doody,  Tom  Pier- 
son, Marshall  Palomo,  Bill  Bell, 
A1  Handy,  Larry  Wollschlager, 
David  Meade,  and  Harry  Geris. 
Special  recognition  to  the  five 
guys  who  received  national 
ratings:  Harry  Geris,  National 
Champion — 1st  team  All- 
American;  Bill  Bell,  Runner-up 
National  Finals  — 2nd  team  All- 
American;  Mike  Doody,  3rd 
place  — National  Finals — Hon- 
orable Mention  — All-American; 
A!  Handy,  3rd  place  — National 
Finals  — Honorable  Mention  — 
All-American;  Ron  Oglesby,  5th 
place  — National  Finals. 
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Wolves  Boast 
Successful 
Court  Season 

Basketball  season  for  the 
Wolves  ended  with  the  coming 
of  spring,  sporting  an  overall 
record  of  20  and  8 and  a con- 
ference showing  of  10  and  3. 
Athletic  director  Mr.  Ken  Parker 
commented  that  all  in  all  the 
team  "played  real  good  ball.” 

Mr.  Parker  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  team’s  two  vic- 
tories over  Burlington,  Iowa  and 
Wilson  J.C.,  both  nationally  ra- 
ted teams. 

High  scorers  for  the  season  in- 
cluded: Marv  Evans,  729  points, 
26  points/game:  Gary  Sprau, 
376  points,  13.4  points/game; 
Sic*e  Jackson,  375  points,  14 
points/game:  Ike  Singleton,  305 
points,  11  points/game:  Warren 
Wallace,  285  points,  10.1  points/ 
game;  Ray  Tusek,  152  points,  6 
points/game.  Other  regulars  in- 
cluded: Jim  Gehner,  John  Tolle, 
Karl  Warning,  Steve  Northrup, 
and  Dean  Warning. 

Congratulations,  big  team! 

Baseball  Season 
Closes  With 
6-12  Record 

"We  had  anticipated  a more 
successful  season,"  replied  Coach 
Gil  Bell  when  asked  to  comment 
on  this  year’s  efforts.  “The  guys 
just  weren’t  hitting  well  as  a 

This  year  had  promised  better 
things  for  the  Wolves  in  the  base- 
ball line-up,  with  the  biggest 
turn-out  in  several  years,  and  the 
first  time  the  team  had  had  to  be 
cut.  Five  returning  lettermen  in 
the  form  of  Den  Dali,  Ken  Du- 
four,  Doug  Erickson,  Bob  Wason, 
and  Jim  Weakman,  also  added  to 
the  prospects,  but  this  year's  op- 
ponents came  out  with  better 
prospects  and  better  results. 

Other  first  stringers  included 
Russ  Johnson,  Paul  Schubert, 
Dennis  Knapp,  Paul  Pesavento, 
and  John  Dean.  Back-up  material 


Top  row:  John  Dean,  Willie  Mister,  Russ  Johnson.  Mike  Kilbride.  3rd: 
Dennis  Knapp,  Ken  Dufour,  Fred  Fonseca,  Doug  Schnorr,  Ken  Pirc.  2nd: 
Doug  Erickson.  Paul  Pesavento,  Mike  Ebenroth,  Bob  Hewitt.  1st:  Paul 
Schubert,  John  Tolle,  Jim  Weakman,  Ben  Dali,  Bob  Wason. 


Net  Action  Brief, 
Fairly  Successful 


Sport  seasons  come  and  go 
and  so  ends  the  1968  Tennis 
season  with  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

This  year’s  quartet  under 
Coach  Frank  Blum  has  ended  up 
with  a 6-4  record  for  dual  meets. 
The  team  ended  their  season 
with  the  Illinois  Junior  College 
Tennis  Conference  held  at  La- 
Grange  May  17. 

Members  of  the  team  include 
captain  Dale  Finkle  and  Steve 
Converse,  who  play  singles,  and 
Frank  Norem  and  Jim  Lewis, 
who  play  doubles. 

During  the  '68  season,  the 
squad  encountered  such  teams 
as  Rock  Valley,  College  of  Du- 
Page,  Wright  JC,  Blackhawk, 
Elgin,  Wilson,  Thornton  and 
Amondson  in  addition  to  the  Re- 
gion IV  Tournament  held  at 
Lincoln,  Illinois  and  the  Confer- 
ence at  LaGrange. 

Home  matches  were  played  at 
Nowell  Park. 


included  John  Tolle,  Tom  Doug- 
las. Willie  Mister,  Doug  Schnorr, 
Mike  Ebenroth,  Ken  Pirc,  and 
Mike  Kilbride. 

The  6-12  record  isn’t  quite  as 
bad  as  it  sounds  when  consider- 
ing J JC  lost  5 one-run  games. 
The  highlight  of  the  season  was 
the  7-6  win  over  Wilson  in  10 
innings  of  tournament  play  at 
Morton  Field  in  Cicero.  The 
Wolves  lost  the  next  game  1-6 
to  Prairie  State,  thus  eliminating 
Joliet  for  Sectional  play  at  Lin- 
coln. 

As  with  the  entire  sports  pro- 
gram, baseball  will  definitely  im- 
prove with  better  conditions  on 
the  new  campus.  Coach  Bell  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  pre- 
season training,  noting  indoor 
training  and  generally  better 
playing  conditions  as  the  big 
hope  for  better  results. 


Paul  Pesavento  (left)  awaits  his  chance. 


To  The  Community 


JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


September  27,  196B 


College  Finds  Union 


“Everything’s  going  to  work  out  great!”  John  T.  Walker,  Boys 
Club  executive  director,  commented  about  the  JIC-Boys  Club  rental 
arrangement. 


Under  this  plan,  the  College 
will  have  its  first  student  union. 
The  Boys  Club  at  Clinton  and 
Eastern  is  open  to  JJC  students 
Monday  through  Friday  from 
7:50  a.m.  until  4 p.m.  when  it 
is  turned  over  to  its  membership 
for  after  school  activities. 

Many  Facilities 
Included  in  the  facilities  are 
a game  room,  library,  cafeteria, 
several  administrative,  counseling 
and  club  offices,  and  a future 
swimming  pool.  JJC  occupied  the 
building  September  9. 

Lack  of  space  was  the  primary 
reason  for  the  rental  of  the  Boys 
Club.  The  college  cafeteria  and 
the  smoker,  as  well  as  several 
other  rooms  in  the  high  school 
housing  the  College  since  its  in- 
ception, are  no  longer  available 
for  use  by  JIC  students. 

This,  and  the  increased  enroll- 


ment, made  necessary  the  acqui- 
sition of  a lunchroom  and  a place 
where  students  could  relax  be- 
tween classes. 

Sites  Rejected 

An  earlier  promising  site  con- 
sidered, among  several  others, 
was  the  Masonic  Temple  on  Jef- 
ferson Street,  eventually  ruled 
out  because  of  structural  prob- 
lems. 

Because  of  its  proximity  and 
adaptability  as  a student  union, 
the  Boys  Club  was  the  logical 
and  final  choice. 

The  S29.000  yearly  rental  is 
considered  quite  reasonable  from 
a square  footage  basis.  Janitorial 
service,  utilities,  and  upkeep  are 
included. 

In  addition  the  rental  provides 
the  Boys  Club  with  needed  funds 
for  its  operation  and  pool  addi- 


Interim  Campus  ' In ' 


JJC’s  temporary  split  facilities  h 
the  Boys  Club  are  properly  called 
An  interim  campus  is  simply 
one  which  is  composed  of  build- 
ings temporarily  in  use  as  a 
campus  until  new  facilities  are 
ready.  Currently  in  Illinois  some 
junior  colleges  are  using  a dozen 


at  Central  High 
an  "interim  campus." 
or  more  separate  quarters,  rang- 
ing from  churches  to  department 
stores. 

This  system  is  both  a neces- 
sary one  and  the  most  economical 
during  the  construction  "inter- 


FUTURE  FUN:  Now  under 
construction  at  the  Boys 
Club,  this  pool  will  meet 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  re- 
quirements as  the  only 
competition  pool  in  Will 
County.  It  will  have  both 
three  feet  and  ten  feet  div- 
ing boards,  and  its  6 seven 
led  lanes  will  be  75  feet 
long.  The  expected  com- 
pletion date  ol  the  pool  is 
the  middle  ol  November, 
initialing  a new  era  ol 
I acuity  and  student  swim- 
ming and  splash  parlies. 


A Blazer  Exclusive 

Alumnus  Views  Czech  Crisis 


The  recent  tur- 
moil in  Czecho- 
slovakia startled 
the  world  and 
frightened  all  of 
Western  Europe 
— Communism 
had  flexed  its 
muscles  again; 
the  specter  was 

not  dead. 


By  Sharon  Forkal 

Recent  JJC  alumnus  Tom 
Ward,  who  spent  the  summer  in 
Czechoslovakia,  observed  first- 
hand the  people  and  their  short- 
lived hopes  for  a more  democratic 
government. 

A resident  of  Lockport.  Tom 
served  four  years  in  the  Navy 
and  during  that  period  visited 
most  of  Europe.  Two  years  at 
JJC  followed  and  then  his  excit- 


ing and  heart-breaking  summer 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Customs  Strict 

Surprisingly  enough,  Tom  said 
in  an  interview,  Czechoslovakia 
was  receptive  to  foreign  visitors. 
Customs  is  rather  strict,  however, 
and  bringing  valuables  through, 
such  as  cameras  or  transistor 
radios,  is  discouraged.  Foreign- 
(Conlinued  on  page  5) 


Tom  Ward 


Mindful  of  economy,  Rock 
Valley  College  in  Rockford  has 
perhaps  the  most  quaint  rendi- 
tion of  this  plan.  Rock  Valley's 
interim  campus  includes  two 
large  barns  and  a corn  silo. 

In  one  of  Rock  Valley's  bro- 
chures of  activities,  the  interested 
student  is  directed  to  inquire 
about  college  catalogs  in  the  loft 
of  the  Student  Center,  once  a 
dairy  bam! 

Boys  Club  Is  80 

The  Boys  Club  serving  as  a 
temporary  JJC  student  union  is 
only  one  of  a chain  of  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  the  nation-wide  as- 
sociation founded  in  1888.  There 
are  now  approximately  750  of 
these  clubs  serving  some  900,000 
boys. 

The  Joliet  Boys  Club  was  first 
established  in  the  old  Salvation 
Army  building  at  Arch  Court  in 
1952.  Two  years  later,  the  club 
moved  to  St.  Germania  Hall  on 
Bluff  Street. 

The  present  site,  formerly  the 
Joliet  Jewish  Synagogue,  was 
purchased  in  1965.  Since  that 
time,  local  club  membership  has 
risen  from  300  to  over  1300  boys 
participating  in  valuable  leader- 
ship experience,  recreation,  and 
craft  instruction. 
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BLAZER  CREDO 

No  enterprise  can  long  function  without  a purpose  to 
pursue,  a goal  to  achieve.  For  without  these  the  enter- 
prise must  wander  aimlessly,  without  direction,  without 
a test  of  success  or  failure:  It  may  be  busy,  but  it  cannot 
know  precisely  what  its  business  is.  It  may  be  active,  but 
it  cannot  know  why  it  engages  in  the  activity'.  It  may  attain 
an  end,  but  it  cannot  know  how  or  why  the  end  was 
attained  or  whether  it  is  desirable. 

The  Blazer  is  no  exception.  Its  credo  must  be  certain, 
its  motives  unquestionable.  For  the  spirit  which  moves  it 
— more  than  its  size  or  circulation  — will  ultimately  de- 
termine whether  it  deserves  the  function  given  to  it  by  JJC. 

The  Blazer  therefore  establishes  the  following  purposes 
and  guidelines  for  the  coming  school  year: 

( 1 ) To  serve  the  College  and  community.  The  Journal- 
ist’s Creed  defines  “public  service”  as  the  first  and  fore- 
most duty  of  any  newspaper.  Although  The  Blazer’s 
“public”  is  necessarily  limited,  The  Blazer’s  “service”  to 
its  constituency  must  be  unlimited. 

(2)  To  follow  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Canons  of 
Journalism. 

(3)  To  engender  creativity,  objectivity  and  depth  of 
thought,  and  to  increase  proficiency  in  the  use  of  language 
and  the  art  of  communication. 

(4)  To  report  facts  and  events  of  particular  interest 
to  the  community  and  to  the  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istration of  JJC. 

(5)  To  both  enhance  the  prestige  of  JJC  within  the 
community  and  generally,  and  to  increase  the  quality  and 
character  of  education  at  JJC.  This,  of  course,  requires 
honest,  objective  and  professional  reporting  of  “All  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print”  (New  York  Times  motto),  and 
also  the  expurgation  of  any  factual  or  opinionated  mate- 
rial not  supported  by  credible  evidence,  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  school  and  community,  or  in  poor  journal- 
istic taste. 

To  these  principles  and  purposes  The  Blazer’s  staff 
pledges  to  dedicate  itself.  .Surely  the  list  could  be  longer, 
more  eloquent,  less  journalese.  But  in  application  it  could 
hardly  be  more  challenging.  For  if  The  Blazer  can  even 
approach  the  goals  it  seeks  it  will  have  deserved  the  right 
to  speak  for  the  No.  1 junior  college  in  the  nation.  Indeed, 
it  will  have  served. 


Name  Game 
Awaits  JJC 

Joliet  is  soon  to  join  the  cru- 
sade in  the  fight  against  dull  col- 
lege names.  In  the  past  few  years 
several  colleges  have  improved 
their  old  titles. 

Recently  in  Illinois,  for 
example,  Bloom  Junior  College 
became  Prairie  State  College; 
Lyons  Township  Junior  College 
switched  to  College  of  Du  Page; 
LaSalle  Junior  College  changed 
to  Illinois  Valley  College;  and 
Aurora  College  is  now  Waubon- 
see  College. 

Several  suggestions  for  the  new 
name  of  JJC,  the  oldest  public 
junior  college  in  the  United 
States,  are  under  consideration. 
High  on  the  list  is  Joliet  Pioneer 
College,  a title  reminiscent  of 
Joliet’s  history.  Similar  names 
suggested  are  Louis  Joliet  College 
or  Joliet  Heritage  College. 

The  other  names  that  have 
been  submitted  are  J.  Stanley 
Brown  (one  of  the  college  found- 
ers) , Five  Rivers  College,  Joliet 


Computer  Dating  Service 


Dresden  College,  Joliet  Commu- 
nity College,  and  finally  — the 
traditionalist’s  choice — Joliet 
Junior  College.  However,  a great 
many  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  word  "Junior"  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  title,  a trend 
current  in  junior  college  name 
changing. 

The  final  choice  of  the  college 
name  will  rest  with  the  admin- 
istration. Meanwhile  anyone  is 
encouraged  to  submit  to  the  col- 
lege office  his  name  choice. 


Record  3600  Enroll 

Boys  In  Majority 


JJC  has  a record  enrollment  of 
over  3600  students  this  year. 

The  number  taking  day  courses 
rose  to  1,961  full  and  part  time 
students,  compared  to  1,881  last 
year,  and  1,608  evening  school 
enrollees.  About  100  more  are 
participating  in  extension  courses. 

Largest  are  liberal  arts  and 
business  enrollments,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  medical  science, 
agriculture,  and  three  pre-morti- 
cian students. 

Male  members  of  the  college 


outnumber  their  female  counter- 
parts two-to-one.  Although  the 
603  girls  of  JJC  are  in  the  ob- 
vious minority,  they  have  voiced 
no  complaint. 

Following  the  nationwide 
trend,  the  college  will  probably 
experience  a substantial  increase 
in  the  next  seven  years.  By  1975 
enrollment  projections  indicate  a 
student  population  of  5,000. 

This  is  a far  cry  from  the  first 
student  body,  which  67  years  ago 
numbered  fewer  than  50. 


New  Administrators  Join  JC  Faculty 


pHa!Jd  Engers  Black 


Expanding  programs  at  JJC 
require  additional  expertise  pro- 
vided by  a newly  formed  group 
of  administrators.  Eight  of  these 
latest  appointees  are  new  to  the 
students  as  well  as  to  their  posts. 

Joseph  A.  Borgen,  dean  of  oc- 
cupational and  technical  studies, 
is  a graduate  of  Stout  State  Uni- 
versity and  has  continued  ad- 
vanced study  at  the  University 


of  Michigan.  He  holds  a B.S.  de- 
gree in  industrial  education  and 
a M.S.  in  vocational  education. 
After  teaching  drafting  at  La 
Crosse  Central  High  School  and 
architectural  technical  and  engi- 
neering graphics  at  Schoolcraft 
College  in  Michigan,  he  became 
an  assistant  dean,  later  working 
four  years  in  the  drafting  and 
construction  field. 


Dr.  Joseph  C.  Piland,  dean  of 
college  parallel  and  general  stud- 
ies, received  his  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  his  Ed.  D.  from 
Illinois  State  University.  After 
both  teaching  and  administrative 
experience,  he  was  city  schools 
principal  in  Rantoul,  Illinois,  for 
six  years. 

Walter  F.  Zaida.  dean  of  per- 


sonnel services,  holds  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Presently  he  is 
completing  his  dissertation  for 
his  doctorate.  After  two  years  of 
study  he  has  returned  to  JJC 
where  he  held  the  previous  post 
of  assistant  to  the  dean. 

James  /.  Hines,  director  of 
business  affairs,  was  graduated 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Students  visit  monument  to  pre- 
communist general  (above),  off- 
limits  until  Dubcek.  (Below)  typi- 
cal countryside  scenes. 


across  delta  forms  Czech-Austrian  i 


(Above)  monument  to  World  War  II 
soldiers  who  fought  Nazis.  (Right) 
ornate  church  sculpture  frowned  upon 
by  Russians. 


These  never-before-pub- 
lished pictures  by  ama- 
teur Tom  Ward  reflect 
Czech  pre-invasion  calm. 


Sees  Czech  Crisis 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
made  goods  are  scarce  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  officials  would 
rather  keep  it  that  way. 

Tom  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Bratislava,  the  Slovak  capital, 
but  traveled  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  spoke  the  Czech  language 
and  learned  to  understand  their 
customs  and  way  of  life. 

According  to  American  stand- 
ards, Tom  said,  the  country  is 
poor — the  average  monthly  wage 
is  from  $35  to  $50.  Manufac- 
tured goods  are  of  poor  quality 
and  very  expensive  — a cheap 
pair  of  shoes  represents  three 
days’  work.  Meat  is  never  eaten 
more  than  once  a day. 

Once  Rich  Land 
In  contrast,  after  World  War 
II,  Czechoslovakia  was  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  Communist  Bloc. 
Today,  equipment  is  poor,  and 
the  people  have  little  initiative 
under  a system  of  equal  wages 
for  all. 

In  particular,  Tom  sensed  a 
marked  difference  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  older  war  generation  and 
the  youth  of  today.  The  old  still 
find  pride  in  their  homeland,  in 
the  earth  they  love.  They  dream 
of  the  past  and  accept  the  pres- 
ent; they  carry  on  their  dying 
traditions  — glass  blowing,  nee- 
dlework, wood  carving. 

Youth  Restless 

But  the  young,  who  have  been 
raised  on  the  communist  dogma, 
are  restless.  Superficially.  Tom 
observed,  they  are  little  different 
from  youth  the  world  over.  They 
play  pop  rock  in  English  and  in 
their  own  language,  have  their 
own  hippie  movement,  and  ap- 
preciate the  mini-skirt  as  much  as 
anyone  in  the  free  world. 

Inside,  however,  he  noted  a 
difference.  A college  student  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  older,  more 

Council  Active 

Although  it  is  autumn,  Sum- 
mer Council  is  still  in  full  bloom. 
This  group  forms  the  basis  of 
the  present  Student  Council  until 
elections  on  October  2. 

Elected  to  Summer  Council 
last  spring  were:  Larry  McCure, 
sophomore  class  president;  Tana 
Petrich,  vice-president;  Carol 
Clennon,  secretary.-treasurer;  and 
representatives  Fred  Fonseca, 
Sharon  Forkal,  Ike  Singleton, 
Pat  Sippel,  Sue  Tessiatore,  and 
Luther  Thompson. 

Summer  Council  officers  are 
Sharon  Forkal,  president;  Fred 
Fonseca,  vice-president;  and  Pat 
Sippel,  secretary. 

This  summer  the  Council  pub- 
lished the  student  handbook  and 
set  up  the  activity  program  for 
the  new  year. 


serious,  burdened  by  his  coun- 
try’s situation. 

A year  ago,  politics  in  Czecho- 
slovakia belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment leaders.  But  this  year  things 
began  changing  when  reform 
leader  Alexander  Dubcek  came 
into  view,  and  a Stalinist  presi- 
dent, Antonin  Novotny,  was 
ousted  from  power.  The  re- 
formers brought  changes  to  the 
government,  a system  which 
promised  new  and  better  things 
for  the  country,  perhaps  an  in- 
creased economy. 

Russian  Action 

Russia,  of  course,  did  not  stand 
idly  by  and,  predictably,  by  mid- 


Last  spring  JJC  students  were 
given  a chance  to  voice  an 
opinion  on  the  presidential  race 
through  Choice  ’68,  a national 
collegiate  presidential  primary 
conducted  by  Time  magazine. 

The  winner  on  the  national 
scale  was  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy with  285,988  votes.  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  was  second  with 
213,832  votes  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon  was  third  with  197,167 
votes.  Locally,  the  candidates 
finished  in  reverse  order. 

Things  Changed 
Since  this  primary,  much  has 
happened.  Two  of  the  men  on 
the  Choice  ’68  ballot  were  assas- 
sinated— Robert  F.  Kennedy  and 


fuly  Tom  and  Czechs  saw  Rus- 
sian troops  begin  to  occupy  the 
countryside.  On  August  22  the 
Russians  marched  into  Prague  — 
six  hours  after  Tom  Ward  left 
his  relatives’  home  and  crossed 
into  Germany. 

Retain  Hope 

What  now  awaits  Czechoslo- 
vakia is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
Her  reform  leaders  have  already 
been  to  Moscow  to  receive  new 
“instructions."  Other  officials  will 
be  gradually  replaced,  or  re- 
indoctrinated, her  liberalization 
process  reversed. 

But  while  the  old  are  resigned 
once  again  to  complete  commu- 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  The  main  contender,  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  withdrew.  The 
only  Choice  '68  front  runner  now 
in  the  race  is  Nixon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Choice  ’68 
primary  Humphrey  had  not  yet 
announced  that  he  would  run 
for  the  office.  And  had  Johnson 
withdrawn  earlier,  Humphrey's 
tally  might  have  reflected  his 
eventual  nomination. 

Nevertheless.  Humphrey  did 
receive  18,535  write-in  votes, 
which  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  the  write-in  votes 
and  2%  of  the  total  votes.  LBJ 
received  57,362. 


nist  domination,  Tom  is  con- 
vinced that  the  young  retain  their 
hopes.  Student  groups  studying 
in  Germany  and  other  European 
nations  have  organized. 

Although  they  have  been  in- 
vited to  remain  as  guests  in  exile, 
some  of  them  will  go  back  to 
work  for  freedom  of  the  home- 
land. 

Pop  music  and  mod  clothes 
are  for  the  moment  forgotten. 
Young  Czechs  have  adopted  more 
appropriate  songs  and  slogans  — 
"After  the  tempest,  the  sun  will 
shine  again”  — and  they  believe 
in  the  messages  the  new  songs 
hold. 


McCarthy  Favored 

As  expected,  Eugene  McCarthy 
did  better  in  this  campus  primary 
than  at  the  convention  because 
of  his  immense  popularity  with 
college  students. 

At  JJC  3,393  were  eligible  to 
vote  in  this  primary.  Of  these 
only  352  did,  or  10.37%  of  the 
eligible  voters.  Nixon  took  first 
position  with  92  votes.  Kennedy 
held  second  position  with  82 
votes,  and  McCarthy  gathered  55 
votes  for  third. 

The  remaining  JJC  votes  went 
to  Percy,  Wallace,  LBJ,  Rocke- 
feller, Reagan,  Lindsay,  and  King, 
respectively. 


Politics:  Strange  Bag 

By  Mark  Wilson 
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New  JC  Faculty 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

from  Southwest  Missouri  State 
College  with  a B.S.  degree,  and 
received  a M.A.  from  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis.  He 
also  has  done  graduate  work  at 
Missouri  University  and  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
is  a candidate  for  his  doctorate. 
He  has  had  twenty  years  of  teach- 
ing and  administrative  experience 
in  Missouri  and  Kankakee,  Illi- 

Robert  E.  Glenn,  assistant  bus- 
iness manager,  is  a graduate  of 
the  Illinois  State  College,  where 
he  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees.  He  has  done  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  is  a doctoral  candidate  at 
Illinois  State.  He  has  taught 
mathematics  and  he  was  New- 
ark’s superintendent  of  schools. 

In  addition.  J JC  has  its  first 
staff  of  counselors,  located  in  the 
Boys  Club: 

Roger  M.  Gordon  holds  a B.S. 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  has  a M.S.  degree 
from  Illinois  State  University,  in 
addition  to  five  years  in  business. 
A Korean  War  veteran,  he  was 


vocational  guidance  coordinator 
and  counselor  at  Morris  Com- 
munity High  School  for  three 
years. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  T.  Engers,  a for- 
mer JT  Central  counselor,  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  degree  from 
Monmouth  College.  She  holds 
her  M.S.  degree  in  educational 
guidance  from  Bradley  Univer- 
sity and  is  a Medical  Technolo- 
gist. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Black  also 
holds  a M.S.  degree  from  Brad- 
ley where  she  taught  and  was 
coordinator  of  the  freshman  coun- 
seling program.  She  has  been  a 
resident  of  Joliet  for  more  than 
three  years,  during  which  time 
she  has  been  a counselor  at  the 
Will  County  Family  Service 
Agency. 

Other  administrators  who  re- 
ceived appointments  earlier  in 
the  spring  and  summer  are:  Mrs. 
Dulcc  Hornvale,  dean  of  women; 
Henry  Pillard,  dean  of  men;  Mrs. 
Vera  Smith,  director  of  admis- 
sions and  records:  Everett  Nel- 
son, director  of  student  financial 
aids:  Douglas  Graham,  director 
of  research,  development,  and 
federal  funds;  and  Maynard 
Boudreau,  dean  of  summer  and 
evening  college. 


On  to  Olympics 

Ger/s  Competes 


By  David 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
representative  to  the  Olympics  in 

The  man,  Harry  Geris,  is  not 
unfamiliar  with  challenging  com- 
petition. At  the  early  age  of  20, 
he  has  already  achieved  the 
Canadian  National  Heavyweight 
Wrestling  Title  in  1966  and  1968, 
and  he  held  second  place  in  1967. 

Keen  Competition 

Even  holding  a record  such 
as  this,  Harry  felt  as  though  he 
would  not  be  ready  for  the  Olym- 
pics until  1972.  But  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Dean  of  Men 
Henry  Pillard,  his  coach  last 
year,  Harry  is  braving  the  prom- 
ise of  strong  competition  in  either 
Medved  of  Russia  (1964  title 
Olympic  winner  who  is  15  years 
older  than  Geris)  or  Kristoff  (the 
U.S.  entry  who  is  at  least  8-10 
years  older  than  Harry  and  sec- 
ond place  winner  in  the  1964 
Olympics) . 

Mr.  Pillard  feels  that  this  new 
type  of  competition  would  be 
excellent  experience  for  Geris, 
adding,  “There’s  a lot  of  luck  in 
a big  tournament.”  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Olympics  where 
the  draw  system  is  in  effect. 

In  this  system,  contestants  for 
matches  are  chosen  in  a blind 
draw.  With  a little  luck  a con- 
testant could  get  comparatively 
easy  matches  and  go  far,  or  else 
get  the  hardest  contestant  and  be 

Football  Opens 
Under  New  Coach 

J JC  is  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  football  season  under 
new  Head  Coach  Gerald  Yost, 
who  takes  over  from  ten-year 
veteran  Gil  Bell.  Mr.  Yost  comes 
to  J JC  via  Evergreen  Park  High 
School,  where  he  never  had  a 
losing  season  in  the  six  years  that 
he  coached  there. 

Mr.  Yost,  a 28-year-old  grad- 
uate of  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, received  his  master's  degree 
at  Indiana  State. 

Assisted  by  Roger  McDaniel, 
who  also  teaches  physical  educa- 
tion at  Joliet  West,  Mr.  Yost 
hopes  to  emphasize  wide-open 
football  in  the  eight  game  sched- 
ule this  fall.  He  will  employ  new 
formations  seldom  seen  in  play 

Mr.  Yost  will  also  be  the  new 
head  wrestling  coach,  taking 
over  for  Henry  Pillard,  now  dean 
of  men. 

JJC's  football  record  was  4-4 
last  season  overall. 


Robertson 

, J JC  is  sending  an  accomplished 
Mexico, 
eliminated. 

In  Training 

Canadian-born  Geris  stands  6 
feet  4 inches  and  weighs  235 
pounds.  One  of  a family  of  nine, 
he  lives  in  London,  Ontario,  and 
is  presently  preparing  for  his  up- 
coming Olympic  debut. 

Harry  is  currently  training  at 
a camp  of  a comparatively  sim- 
ilar altitude  to  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can Olympic  site.  His  routine 
consists  of  three  daily  workouts. 
In  the  morning  he  works  with 
weights.  Afternoon  and  evening 
workouts  require  more  practice 
and  wrestle-offs. 

The  present  coach,  Gerald 
Yost,  and  faculty  are  co-operat- 
ing in  working  this  sports  activity 
around  his  educational  plans  for 
this  year. 

Harriers  Run 
First  Season; 
Golfers  Swing 

This  year  JJC  has  formed  its 
first  cross  country  team.  Coached 
by  Richard  Mitchell,  the  12  man 
team  will  represent  the  college 
in  eight  meets. 

Early  in  the  season  the  team 
suffered  a setback  when  it  lost 
its  only  experienced  member, 
Scott  Glasscock.  Scott,  who  trans- 
ferred to  Thornton  Junior  Col- 
lege, was  one  of  the  best  high 
school  milers  in  Illinois. 

His  departure  leaves  the  team 
short  on  experience,  but  Coach 
Mitchell  is  optimistic  about  the 
coming  season.  Coach  Mitchell 
formerly  coached  track  at  JT 
Central. 

Some  fifteen  golfers  will  also 
see  action  this  fall.  The  team, 
coached  by  Gil  Bell,  will  partic- 
ipate in  eight  meets,  leading  up 
to  the  region  finals  in  October. 


Bring 

Mom  and  Dad 
to  the  game 
on 

Parent's  Day 
Saturday,  October  5 


Student  Poll 


Voting  Age  Controversy  Voiced  Here 


By  Mark  Wilson 

Who  has  the  right  to  vote?  As  the  law  stands  now  all  American 
citizens  over  the  age  of  21  are  allowed  to  vote.  However,  since  1942 
many  legislators  have  been  taking  steps  to  lower  the  voting  age  by 
constitutional  amendment  to  18.  Four  states  have  already  done  so: 
in  Georgia  and  Kentucky  the  voting  age  is  18;  in  Alaska  it  is  19, 
and  it  is  20  in  Hawaii. 


The  question,  “Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18?"  was 
posed  to  IIC  students  in  a poll  recently.  Two-thirds  of  the  students 
asked  said  the  voting  age  should  be  lowered  and  one-third  said  it 
should  not. 

One  good  argument  against  lowering  the  voting  age  was  pre- 
sented by  Marvin  Miller,  freshman,  who  said,  "Young  people  today 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Night  Life 

Late  Pupils  Profit 


Lights  burn  brightly  during  Evening  College's  65th  year. 


The  typical  student  leaves  JJC 
in  the  afternoon  believing  that 
the  deserted  halls  will  remain  so 
until  morning.  However,  if  he 
returned  about  7 p.m.,  he  would 
get  the  surprise  of  his  life:  the 
parking  lots  around  the  school 
would  be  overflowing  and  the 
halls  at  IIC  would  be  packed 
with  college  students. 

According  to  Dean  of  Evening 
and  Summer  Colleges  Maynard 
Boudreau,  the  evening  school 
program,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1407  students,  covers  a large  va- 
riety of  educational  needs.  In  an 
interview  he  said  the  program 
includes  courses  designed  to  up- 
grade adult  opportunity,  courses 
to  advance  adults  in  their  occu- 
pational fields,  plus  a number  of 
courses  that  are  available  at  JJC 
during  daylight  hours.  The  eve- 
ning school  also  includes  the 
"Your  Doctor  Speaks”  programs, 
a community  service  which  at- 


tracted 134  listeners  in  its  first 
session  this  fall. 

Another  benefit  offered  at  night 
school  are  the  extension  courses. 
These  eight  classes  are  taught 
by  members  of  the  Illinois  State 
University  and  Northern  Illinois 
University  staffs.  Students  in 
these  courses  receive  NIU  and 
ISU  credits  that  can  be  used 
toward  a masters  or  undergradu- 
ate degree. 

Dean  Boudreau  said  that  some 
students  who  attend  evening 
school  are  interested  in  the 
“continuing  education  program.” 
These  adults  are  attending  classes 
merely  for  the  sake  of  learning. 
The  very  broad  program  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  gain 
knowledge  in  a field  that  interests 
them,  whether  it  be  mechanics  or 
anthropology. 

The  79  evening  instructors 
teach  those  who  range  in  age 


from  17-70.  The  instructors  in- 
clude college  staff  members, 
members  of  the  staffs  of  neigh- 
boring schools,  and  industrial 
men  from  corporations  such  as 
United  States  Steel  or  American 
Can.  Other  speakers  include  pro- 
fessional realtors,  industrial  engi- 
neers, lawyers,  auditors  and 
even  a representative  of  the  Chi- 


cago Police  Department. 

The  evening  courses  can  bene- 
fit adults  who  work  full  time,  and 
employers  often  pay  their  em- 
ployees to  take  an  evening  course. 
As  Dean  Boudreau  said,  “the  de- 
gree of  education  at  the  JJC 
Evening  College  truly  reaches  all 
levels,"  and  must  offer  something 
of  interest  to  everyone. 


Hunger  Pangs  Well  Fed 


Linda  Lundin,  sophomore,  awaits  one 
o/  the  2000  cans  of  soup  vended 
each  month. 


By  Jayne  Weakman 

The  automated  food  service  in 
the  Student  Center  feeds  a lot 
of  hungry  mouths  each  day,  be- 
ginning with  breakfast.  Approxi- 
mately 75  rolls  and  donuts  are 
sold  each  morning,  with  over  200 
cups  of  coffee  to  dunk  them  in. 
This  is  very  little  compared  to 
what  is  sold  in  the  later  hours. 

Lunch  and  snack  items  are  de- 
voured at  an  astounding  rate. 
To  get  an  idea  of  just  how  much 
food  is  consumed  at  JJC  via  the 


automat,  examine  one  month’s 
average  sales: 

6800  hot  sandwiches 
1500  cold  sandwiches 
600  pieces  of  pie 
3600  snacks  (potato  chips,  BBO 
chips,  etc.) 

2000  hot  soups  and  meals  in  cans 
8000  cups  of  pop 
4000  cups  of  coffee 
4000  cartons  of  milk 
30,500  GRAND  TOTAL 

This  figures  out  to  roughly  one 
food  item  sold  every  other  day 
to  every  one  of  the  nearly  2000 


students  at  IIC.  Perhaps  this 
sizeable  figure  is  due  to  the  quick 
service.  After  all,  19  seconds  is 
a pretty  good  record  for  warming 
sandwiches  or  rolls  in  those  infra- 
ray ovens. 

Although  most  of  the  foods  arc 
very  American  — hamburgers, 
hot  dogs,  and  fish  on  a bun  — 
JIC’s  vending  service  has  an  in- 
ternational flair  serving  POLISH 
sausage,  ITALIAN  beef,  and 
even  exotic  SHRIMPburgers  for 
all  the  small-fry. 


JJC's  SUDAKIS  DODGER  STAR -see  page  4 
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Your  Loudest  Voice 

Recently  the  young  people  of  this  nation  have  made 
headlines  from  coast  to  coast  by  advocating  that  American 
voters  abstain  from  casting  ballots  in  the  November  elec- 
tions. Their  main  objective  to  the  Presidential  contest  is 
that  the  voters  have  nothing  to  choose  from,  as  far  as  the 
candidates  are  concerned.  The  militant  youths  contend 
that  the  hopefuls,  George  Wallace,  Richard  Nixon,  and 
Hubert  Humphrey,  have  very  little  to  offer  the  nation. 
In  their  opinion,  Wallace  is  a racist,  Nixon  is  too  con- 
servative, and  Humphrey  is  too  “Johnson  oriented”  to  be 
either  radical  or  conservative. 

While  this  year’s  political  campaign  has  failed  to 
produce  the  usual  “support  your  party”  feeling,  it  has 
succeeded  in  producing  feelings  of  dissension  and  change. 
Cowed  by  youthful  hecklers,  the  Democratic  Party  seems 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  breaking  into  pieces,  but  the  Repub- 
lican Party  appears  to  be  stronger  than  ever  before.  This 
reversal  of  power,  precipitated  by  the  strength  gained  by 
Wallace’s  third  party,  gives  voters  good  reason  to  re- 
examine their  political  stands. 

This  second  look  that  most  Americans  are  taking 
before  election  day  will  undoubtedly  cause  some  voters 
to  abstain  as  they  do  every  year.  However,  it  will  also 
cause  many  voters  to  realize  that  their  abstinence  is  not 
the  answer  and  will  not  result  in  the  change  the  nation 
seeks.  Even  if  some  Americans  go  to  the  polls  only  to 
select  “the  lesser  of  three  evils”  they  will  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  right  to  help  select  their  own  government. 
Those  who  waive  their  right  cannot  gain  through  it,  but 
only  lose  the  chance  to  change  the  policies  that  they  have 
so  heartily  demonstrated  against. 
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Halloween  Pranks:  Old-Timey  Treat 


By  Maryann  Salamon 

Doorbells  in  Joliet  will  ring  on 
an  average  of  15  times  each  be- 
tween the  hours  appointed  for 
Halloween  this  year. 

As  the  bells  are  answered,  the 
greeting  by  the  callers  will  range 
from  "twick  or  tweet”  lisped  by 
3-year-olds,  with  watchful  moth- 
ers standing  on  the  sidewalk,  to 
a gruff,  slightly  embarrassed  teen- 
ager unwilling  to  give  up  the 
spoils  of  childhood. 

Masked  Callers 

Most  of  the  callers  will  wear 
masks;  many  will  wear  flimsy 

and  grandmothers.  Even  though 
the  threatened  "trick"  would 
usually  be  nothing  in  excess  of 


an  innocuous  scratch  of  soap 
across  a window  pane,  most  resi- 
dents are  happy  to  supply  the 
expected  treat,  usually  in  the 
form  of  candy,  sometimes  fruit 
or  popcorn  balls,  and  occasionally 
money.  In  anticipation  of  the 
event,  housewives  will  have  dol- 
lars of  treats  purchased. 

On  the  nights  before  the  holi- 
day itself,  parties  will  be  given 
for  children  by  teenagers  and 
oldsters  using  the  theme  of  pump- 
kins, sheaves  of  corn  and  witches 
and  goblins. 

All  of  this  is  derived  from  All 
Hallow’s  Eve,  the  evening  before 
All  Saints  Day  on  the  Christian 
calendar.  The  holiday  is  associ- 
ated in  the  popular  imagination 
with  the  prevalence  of  super- 
natural influences  and  is  chiefly 


a relic  of  pagan  times.  The 
Druids,  an  order  of  priests  in 
ancient  Gaul  and  Britain,  called 
the  celebration  Samhain,  which 
means  summer’s  end.  They  also 
believed  that  ghosts,  spirits, 
fairies,  witches,  and  elves  came 
to  harm  people  on  Halloween. 
Bonfires  were  built  to  scare  those 
creatures  away. 

Celtic  Event 

In  the  old  Celtic  calendar,  the 
year  began  on  November  1,  so 
the  last  event  in  October  was 
"Old  Year’s  Night,"  the  eve  of 
all  witches,  and  was  set  apart  for 
the  walking  abroad  of  spirits. 

In  the  north  of  England,  Hal- 
loween is  known  as  Nutcrack 
Night.  Robert  Burns'  poem  "Hal- 
loween" presents  a vivid  picture 
of  the  day  in  Scottish  rural  dis- 


tricts in  his  day. 

The  "trick  or  treat”  practice 
is  comparatively  new.  Parents 
recall  “tricking,"  without  offer- 
ing an  opportunity  for  redemp- 
tion by  the  householder,  with 
such  antics  as  soaping  windows, 
letting  air  out  of  tires,  and  fright- 
ening passers-by.  Grandparents 
try  to  top  these  misdeeds  with 
tales  of  knocking  over  outhouses, 
putting  buggies  atop  barns,  and 
the  like.  All  deviltry  was  alibied 
apparently  with  a tongue-in- 
cheek  concoction  about  ghostly 
activity. 

But  police  still  consider  Hal- 
loween as  a holiday  for  children. 
Indeed,  popular  belief  ascribed 
to  children  born  on  this  day  is 
that  they  have  the  power  to  per- 
ceive supernatural  beings. 
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Students  Seek  Advice 


By  Sandy  Bennington 

J JC  recently  acquired  its  first 
team  of  counselors:  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Engers,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Black,  and 
Mr.  Roger  Gordon.  All  three  are 
certified  by  the  state  and  have 
masters  degrees.  Mrs.  Engers, 
who  formerly  taught  high  school, 
has  been  counseling  in  the  hos- 
pital and  classroom  situation. 
Mrs.  Black  developed  her  interest 
in  counseling  while  teaching  and 
working  with  students  at  Bradley 
University.  Mr.  Gordon  recog- 
nized his  interest  in  counseling 
when  involved  in  business. 

In  a recent  interview  the  coun- 
selors discussed  the  difficulty  stu- 
dents face  in  trying  to  see  them- 
selves as  college  students  when 
their  environment  has  changed 
very  little.  The  counselors  feel  it 
is  their  job  to  help  students 
realize  themselves  as  maturing 
college  students. 

Choose  Vocation 

“It  is  best  to  enter  a junior 
college  with  no  definite  plan;  just 
an  open  mind,"  asserted  Mrs. 
Black,  because  very  often  stu- 
dents become  interested  in  a dif- 
ferent vocation  while  attending 
college.  The  counseling  service 
can  help  students  make  that 
choice. 


Through  their  experience  at 
other  schools,  the  counselors 
have  discovered  that  students 
greatly  benefit  by  participating 
in  small  discussion  groups.  Thus 
the  counseling  service  plans  to 
start  such  groups  here  at  IJC. 
During  these  discussions  stu- 
dents can  exchange  ideas  about 
study  habits,  problems  at  home, 
personal  relationships,  or  any 
other  topics  that  interest  them. 

Strength  to  Ask 

“Seeking  assistance  from  a 
counselor  is  not  a display  of 
weakness,"  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
"nor  is  it  a sign  of  maladjust- 
ment. It  is  a sign  of  strength."  If 
the  problems  to  be  discussed  are 
personal,  they  will  provide  both 
time  and  privacy. 

Mrs.  Engers  encourages  stu- 
dents to  “come  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  counselors.” 
Each  counselor  has  a special  in- 
terest in  counseling  — Mrs.  En- 
gers has  special  information  and 
interest  regarding  health  careers, 
Mrs.  Black  has  an  interest  in  the 
personal  growth  and  adjustment 
of  the  college  student,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  specializes  in  career 
counseling.  Any  of  the  three  will 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
one  might  have. 


Voting  Age  Controversy 

(Continued  from  page  I) 


are  just  too  apathetic. "Jean  Erick- 
son and  Lory  Bewersdorf,  fresh- 
men, and  Linda  Sticklen,  sopho- 
more, agreed.  Linda  Tatro,  fresh- 
man, stated,  “If  a person  isn't 
interested  enough  at  age  18.  he 
never  will  be  — many  people 
aren't  at  age  68." 

Eric  Miller,  freshman,  voiced 
one  of  the  most  repeated  argu- 
ments for  lowering  the  voting 
age:  that  boys  sent  to  Viet  Nam 
at  18  should  be  allowed  to  help 
choose  the  makers  of  their  coun- 
try's laws  and  policies.  In  line 
with  this  view,  Larry  Shiner, 
sophomore,  suggested  that  the 
age  should  be  lowered  for  men 
only. 

Another  frequent  argument  in 
favor  of  lowering  the  age  is  that 
today’s  youth  are  better  edu- 
cated and  informed,  as  Cathy 
Scherer  and  Larry  Feltes,  fresh- 
men, maintained.  Larry  said, 
“The  young  generation  has  more 
of  a conception  of  what  is  going 
on.”  A high  school  graduate  has 
studied  economics,  government 
and  United  States  history,  and 


has  passed  a Constitution  test. 
His  diet  and  medical  care  have 
been  better,  his  experience  is 
wider.  He  lives  in  a world  of 
better  communication  and  mo- 
bility. 

But  the  question  remains 
whether  he  is  mature  enough  to 
review  the  candidates  and  make 
a serious  choice  of  the  best  man 
for  the  job.  Traditionally,  21  has 
been  the  age  of  maturity,  prob- 
ably dating  back  some  700  years 
when  knighthood  chose  21  as  the 
age  of  manhood. 

An  interesting  and  important 
factor  was  brought  up  by  Frank 
Brady,  freshman.  He  thinks  that 
many  people  between  18  and  21 
have  much  to  say,  and  they 
should  not  be  ignored.  Part  of 
today’s  youthful  dissent  might  be 
alleviated,  many  proponents  ar- 
gue, if  18-year-olds  could  have  a 
voice  in  politics. 

At  any  rate,  people  are  think- 
ing about  the  subject.  And  a ma- 
jority — 64%  in  a recent  na- 
tional poll  — seem  to  favor  low- 
ering the  voting  age. 


Consider  This . . . 

By  Pave  Sylvester 

Draft  Needs  Study 


The  most  controversial  issue  in  American  politics  today  is  the 
draft.  It  has  come  under  attack  by  such  prominent  men  as  Senator 
Edward  Brooke,  John  Galbraith.  Richard  Nixon,  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. Perhaps  there  is  substance  to  what  they  say. 

The  main  criteria  for  military  manpower  procurement  must  center 
on  three  qualifications.  These  are  equity,  feasibility,  and  socio-eco- 
nomic balance.  All  three  must  be  applied  to  the  four  main  choices 
of  manpower  procurement:  Selective  Service,  National  Service,  Lot- 
tery, and  the  Volunteer  Armed  Forces. 

Not  Equitable 

First,  let  us  examine  the  Selective  Service.  This  present  system 
drafts  young  men  into  the  armed  forces  for  a period  of  two  years. 
The  Selective  Service  has  proven  its  feasibility  over  the  past  thirty 
years,  but  it  is  neither  socially  balanced  nor  equitable.  This  is  in 
part  because  there  are  4000  local  draft  boards  with  no  national  stand- 
ards for  induction.  For  example,  a person  in  Pittsburgh  could  be 
drafted  although  he  has  the  same  occupation  as  a person  in  Chicago 
who  is  deferred  for  it.  Also  those  who  cannot  afford  or  are  not 
mentally  able  to  continue  their  education  to  receive  deferment  arc 
discriminated  against.  Therefore,  socio-economic  balance  is  not  ob- 
tained. 

Second,  there  is  an  idea  current  for  National  Service.  This  would 
provide  complete  equity  and  socio-economic  balance  since  every- 
one would  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  Peace  Corps, 
or  some  other  related  institution.  However,  the  National  Service 
probably  would  not  be  feasible  simply  because  it  would  be  grossly 
inefficient.  This  policy  would  badly  drain  the  productive  labor  supply 
and  with  it  bring  the  prohibitive  cost  of  training  everyone  sometime 
in  his  life. 

Third  Choice 

The  third  alternative  is  a Lottery  system.  With  this  system,  the 
people  needed  would  be  chosen  by  chance.  This  would  be  feasible 
because  the  number  of  men  needed  would  be  chosen.  But  the  Lottery 
offers  no  promise  of  equity  or  socio-economic  balance. 

The  Lottery,  in  effect,  makes  a certain  few  bear  the  burden 
for  all  of  the  national  defense,  although  it  would  reduce  the  years 
of  draft  vulnerability  to  a bearable  minimum. 

The  final  choice  is  the  Volunteer  Armed  Forces.  In  this  sys- 
tem strict  civilian  supervision  would  be  needed,  of  course,  to  keep 
the  military  from  becoming  a political  force  in  its  own  right.  Those 
who  wished  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  would  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  thus  proving  its  equity.  In  order  to  entice  a sufficient  number  of 
men  into  the  armed  forces,  military  pay  would  have  to  be  increased. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Student  1-View 
On  Voting  Age 

Typical  of  answers  in  the  poll  on 
lowering  voting  age  to  18  were: 

1.  NAT  ROWELL,  freshman  — 
"Yes,  if  we're  old  enough  to  die"; 

2.  MANDY  MANIATIS,  sopho- 
more— "Kids  know  what's  go- 
ing on";  5.  KATHY  ADENS. 
freshman  — "Yes,  for  boys  fight- 
ing in  Viet  Nam";  4 MILLIE 
WILLIAMS,  freshman  — "Yes 
. . . new  ideas  for  new  times"; 
5.  SALLY  MEARS,  freshman  — 
"Yes,  if  our  boys  can  be  sent  to 
Viet  Nam";  6.  fOE  MAfOR, 
freshman  — "Younger  people 
know  more  today." 
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Alum  With  Dodgers 

Sudakis  Wows  Fans 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Morris,  said  in  a statement  to 
the  House  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee. that  in  order  to  make  pay 
comparable  to  civilian  pay,  four 
to  eight  billion  dollars  a year 
would  be  needed.  This  would  be 
distributed  evenly  in  taxes,  how- 
ever, so  that  the  young  would  not 
be  the  only  ones  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  national  defense. 

Just  System 

At  to  its  feasibility,  a volun- 
teer system  would  be  just  the 
type  to  work.  Overall,  money 
would  be  saved  through  a more 
efficient  use  of  military  training 
expenditures.  In  1947-48  when 
the  U.S.  had  a volunteer  armed 
forces,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense admitted  having  such  a sur- 
plus of  volunteers  that  they 
turned  down  507.  Also,  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  both  have 
had  volunteer  forces  with  no 
shortage  of  men  arising. 

A minimal  draft  in  time  of 
national  peril,  however,  could  be 
implemented  if  needed.  And  the 
socio-economic  balance  could  be 
maintained  with  the  increased 
wages  and  discretionary  recruit- 
ment practices  that  exist  in  other 
areas  of  employment. 

Certainly,  the  issue  of  the 
Draft  deserves  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  our  legislation.  Let  us 
hope  they  respond  to  the  task 
so  surely  at  hand. 


Bill  Sudakis,  a junior  college 
student  last  winter  who  now 
plays  for  the  Los  Angeles  Dodg- 
ers, is  carrying  on  the  champion- 
ship tradition  of  Joliet  atheletes. 

Bill  did  not  play  ball  at  junior 
college  because  he  had  signed  his 
professional  contract  after  four 
years  of  baseball  and  basketball 
at  Joliet  Township  High  School. 

Leading  Hitter 

He  finished  the  season  with  a 
batting  average  of  .287,  which 
was  the  highest  on  the  Dodger 
ball  club. 

Bill  played  in  the  minor  leagues 
for  four  years.  He  was  in  the 
Rookie  League  for  one  month  be- 
fore going  on  to  Class  A ball.  He 
then  traveled  to  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  to  play  Class  AA 
ball  in  the  Texas  League. 

While  in  the  Texas  League, 
Bill  twice  attained  All  Star  stand- 
ing. He  was  also  selected  for  the 
All  Star  Fielding  Team  at  third 
base,  where  his  fielding  average 
of  .995  was  the  highest  in  the 


league  among  the  third  basemen. 

Bill  also  led  the  league  in  as- 
sists and  double  plays.  His  field- 
ing is  of  top  notch  quality  as 
was  witnessed  in  the  major 
league  games  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated. 

Versatile  Player 

Bill’s  hitting  ability  should  not 
be  overlooked.  At  the  time  he 
was  called  up  by  the  Dodgers 
he  was  batting  a league  leading 
.348. 

Sudakis’  versatility  should  not 
be  overshadowed  by  his  other 
fine  attributes.  In  the  minors  Bill 
played  every  position  except 
catcher,  and  the  night  before  he 
left  to  join  the  Dodgers  he 
pitched  a ball  game  for  his  team. 

In  Bill’s  first  major  league 
game,  he  hit  a home  run,  his  first 
major  league  hit. 

Bill  is  currently  playing  winter 
ball  for  the  Dodgers  in  Mesa, 
Arizona.  His  parents  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Sudakis,  residing 
at  415  West  Marion. 

Golfers  Strong 

After  losing  the  first  match  of 
the  season  to  Danville  the  JJC 
golfers  have  strung  together  a 
total  of  twelve  straight  victories 
including  ten  in  conference  play. 

"The  fact  that  the  boys  are  so 
even  in  scores,”  Coach  Bell  said, 
"is  the  reason  for  our  success 
this  year."  Among  the  scores  of 
the  top  five  boys  there  is  only 
a difference  of  nine  points. 

The  low  average  score  for  the 
season  is  held  by  Jim  Mahalick 
with  a score  of  77,  followed  by 
John  Johnson  with  80.  The  next 
three  golfers  are:  Doug  Darin. 
Bill  Haye,  and  Dick  Steller, 
whose  averages  range  from  83  to 
85.  This  inter-competition  makes 
the  golfers  shoot  low,  according 
to  Coach  Bell. 

In  a final  outing  the  team  will 
go  against  the  best  in  the  Region 
IV  Tournament  at  Illinois  State 
in  Normal  — Danville,  the  only 
team  to  beat  the  JJC  team  this 
season, 


Bill  Sudakis'  patented  swing  is  shown 
here  as  the  young  Jolietan  loosens  up 
in  preparation  / or  a game. 


Crack  Squad 
To  Wrestle 

The  Joliet  Junior  College  grap- 
plers,  coached  by  Gerald  Yost, 
are  looking  forward  to  another 
exciting  season  in  wrestling,  be- 
ginning next  month. 

Last  year’s  champs  had  a 19-0 
record:  nine  matches  were  by 
shutouts,  extending  their  national 
undefeated  record  to  60. 

Returning  for  their  second 
year  at  the  mats  are:  National 
Champion  Harry  Geris  (HW). 
National  runnerup  Bill  Bell 
(167),  Tom  Pierson  (152),  Mar- 
shal Palomo  (145),  Charles  Cre- 
cenzo  (130),  Tom  Hicks  (130), 
and  Ed  Johnson  (123-130). 

Returning  from  the  service  is 
Ray  Sheppard  (137-145).  who 
placed  second  in  the  nation  two 
years  ago  in  the  inter-service 
competition. 

Some  exciting  frosh  prospects 
arc  two  state  champions,  one  of 
whom  is  a High  School  All 
American,  two  National  Catholic 
High  School  Champions,  a Na- 
tional Junior  Olympic  Champion, 
and  a state  tournament  runner- 
up. 

The  titles  held  by  last  year’s 
squad  are:  Conference  and  Re- 
gional Champs  and  Fourth  Place 
in  the  National  Tournament. 


Saga  of  A Runner 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Since  few  can  experience  the  agony  and  the  glory  of  the 
runner,  a re  creation  of  his  experience  is  presented  here,  written  by  a former 
harrier,  dedicated  to  the  efforts  of  ffC’s  first  cross-country  team. 

By  James  Lambert 

The  day  is  clear  but  cold.  Normally  you  would  call  this  foot- 
ball weather,  but  today  is  the  first  cross-country  meet.  I have  been 
training  weeks  for  this  moment,  but  I dread  it  now. 

Everyone  begins  warming  up,  trying  to  get  the  cramps  out  after 
the  long  bus  ride.  Now  the  rumors  start  — about  the  course,  the 
other  team,  the  long,  long  three  miles  ahead. 

Race  Begins 

A shout  — we  take  off  our  sweat  clothes.  Now  the  cold  strikes 
my  legs  like  an  electric  shock.  As  we  line  up  I get  positioned  next 
to  a long-legged  runner  with  an  air  of  superiority.  The  gun  goes  off 
and  I lurch  forward.  Keep  up  with  the  leaders.  Run.  run! 

An  opponent  clips  by  me  and  I,  in  that  split  second,  determine 
to  regain  my  position.  Pressing  my  speed,  I sense  the  beginning  of  the 
most  feared  thing  that  can  happen  to  any  runner  — a side  ache!  My 
first  urge  is  to  drop  back,  stop.  But  the  runner  ahead  draws  me  on. 
As  I crest  a small  knoll  I see  a slow  expanse  of  wet  ground  ...  a 
swamp.  His  flailing  heels  Hick  mud  across  my  face  — cool,  musty 
globules  that  begin  to  harden  and  drop  oil  as  I jog  behind.  Out  of 
breath,  legs  aching,  and  that  side  pain  driving  deeper. 

Finish  Line  Near 

Then  after  two  and  one-half  miles  of  hard,  agonized  running 
I approach  a deep  slope,  immediately  dubbed  the  killer  hill.  Im- 
possible. But  there  I am,  on  top.  and  in  the  distance  is  the  finish  line 
with  two  opponents  in  between. 

Suddenly  I realize  my  legs  are  not  aching,  my  side  pain  has  left 
and  my  second  wind  has  hit.  I overtake  one  opponent,  catch  up  with 
the  second.  Pass,  pass,  stretch  out  and  over  the  line,  the  win  savored 
as  I collapse  on  the  cool,  moist  grass. 


Basketball  Action  Begins  November  19 
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Champ  To  Crown  Miss  Shield 


Mr.  Neff  Returns 


Peace  Corps  -- 
Chance  To  Help 


Shown  rolling  another  star  game  is  Jim  Stefanich,  who  will  crown 
Miss  Shield  at  this  Friday's  Dinner-Dance.  Stefanich  is  the  nation's 
top  bowler  and  leading  money  winner  of  the  Professional  Bowlers 
Association.  Stefanich  is  the  only  bowler  in  history  to  win  all  four 
American  Bowling  Congress  (ABC)  Championships.  He  captured  the 
1968  All-Star  title,  won  five  PBA  Championships  so  far,  plus  breaking 
a host  of  scoring  marks  all  year.  Just  recently,  Stefanich  signed  a 
multi-year  contract  with  the  Brunswick  Corporation.  This  month  he 
j host  for  the  $36,000  Joliet  P.B.A.  And  to  think  he's  only  27! 
The  gala  evening  is  from  8:00-12:00  Friday  at  Pheasant  Run. 


By  Carolyn  Stevens 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been 
called  a movement  of  people  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  time, 
energy,  and  knowledge  to  help 
the  have-nots  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. One  of  these  helpers  of  the 
have-nots  joined  the  JJC  faculty 
this  year,  Peter  Neff,  an  English 
instructor  who  worked  in  the 
Peace  Corps  for  two  years  in 
Venezuela. 

Basically,  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers help  the  people  to  learn 
the  proper  use  of  equipment,  and 
in  some  cases,  the  proper  man- 
agement of  finances.  But  most 
young  volunteers  join  for  Mr. 
Neff’s  reason  — to  help  others, 
to  meet  the  challenge  involved, 
and  to  aid  one’s  own  individual 
growth. 

Basic  Qualities 

The  main  qualifications  for 
joining  the  Peace  Corps  are  the 
will  to  work  and  learn,  ambition 
and  determination,  and  an  under- 
standing of  people,  but  those 
with  education  are  not  turned 
away.  Mr.  Neff,  who  grew  up  in 
Chicago,  received  his  bachelor’s 
at  Pomona  College  in  California, 
and  his  master’s  degree  at  In- 


Nursing  Arrives  At  JJC 


By  Mark  Wilson 

The  dictionary  defines  a nurse 
as  one  who  cares  for  or  gives 
special  attention  to  the  sick  or 
infirm,  certainly  a responsibility 
requiring  skill  and  training.  This 
year  more  than  50  JJC  students 
are  preparing  to  be  nurses.  How 
and  where  in  Joliet  will  they 
receive  their  training  for  this 
vital  role? 

The  biggest  school  of  nursing 
in  Joliet  right  now  is  at  Silver 
Cross,  a program  soon  to  be 
phased  out.  Students  who  attend 
Silver  Cross  take  part  of  their 
courses  at  the  hospital  and  the 
rest  on  the  Junior  College  cam- 
pus. The  courses  they  study  at 
JJC  are  physiology,  anatomy  and 
psychology.  However,  after  the 
class  of  nurses  that  began  their 
training  at  Silver  Cross  this  fall 
graduates  in  1970,  Silver  Cross 


School  of  Nursing  will  close. 

Instead,  beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1969,  all  the  courses  of  nurs- 
ing will  be  taught  at  JJC.  Mrs. 
Helen  Tea  will  be  the  director  of 
this  program.  One  of  the  many 
working  with  Mrs.  Tea  will  be 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Borgen,  dean  of 
vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion at  JJC.  Mrs.  Tea  graduated 
from  Silver  Cross  fourteen  years 
ago  and  is  now  the  supervisor  of 
the  school  there. 

A graduate  of  the  JJC  nursing 
school  will  receive  an  associate 
degree  after  two  years  and  then 
must  take  the  two-day  state 
examination  to  qualify  as  a 
Registered  Nurse  (RN).  The 
nurse  may  transfer  to  a university 
for  a B.S.  or  M.S.  in  nursing,  re- 
quired of  instructors  and  some 
supervisors. 

Mrs.  Tea  hopes  to  transfer  the 


strongest  qualities  of  the  Silver 
Cross  program  to  JJC  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  the  general 
education  background  of  nurses 
in  the  program  here.  To  combine 
college  classroom  work  with  the 
nursing  program  is  a national 
trend,  she  noted. 


diana  University. 

While  in  Venezuela  Mr.  Neff 
taught  English  at  the  University, 
and  swimming  in  San  Fernando, 
a small  city  in  the  southern  part 
of  Venezuela.  He  also  directed  a 
language  institute,  started  by 
earlier  Peace  Corps  workers.  He 
said  in  an  interview  that  the 
people  there  accepted  him  as  a 
friend  and  companion,  and  he 
was  not  thought  of  as  "just  n 
foreigner.” 

Poor  Housing 

In  Venezuela  Mr.  Neff  lived 
in  two  storerooms  in  a poor  dis- 
trict. Most  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, he  said,  choose  to  live  in 
the  same  type  of  surroundings 
as  the  people  they  work  with. 
Dependent  upon  freedom  of 
speech  and  a strong  spirit  of  sclf- 
criticism,  the  Corps  is  trying  to 
eliminate  its  pockets  of  "fat 
living.” 

Mr.  NefT  noted  that  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the 
Peace  Corps  worker  is  to  untcach 
some  of  the  habits  the  people 
have  learned,  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  new  skills  and  ideas.  It 
doesn’t  help  to  show  the  farmer 
a new  kind  of  seed  unless  the 
volunteer  can  change  the  farmer’s 
attitudes  that  may  keep  him 
from  using  the  seed,  he  said. 
Many  of  the  people  fear  new 
equipment  and  ideas,  and  these 
fears  must  be  destroyed  before 
any  progress  can  be  made. 

Asked  if  the  Peace  Corps  is 
too  much  a part  of  the  establish- 
ment, Mr.  NefT  said  that  perhaps 
the  administration  is,  but  that 
the  volunteers  and  their  ideas  are 
not.  That  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion become  too  self-interested 
may  be  because  the  administra- 
tion does  not  have  contact  with 
either  the  volunteers  or  the 
people,  he  said. 

Going  Abroad 

Defending  the  Corps  for  going 
abroad  while  poverty  and  need 
exist  at  home,  Mr.  Neff  said  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  the  only  thing 
in  foreign  policy  with  possibili- 
ties right  now.  Also  the  experi- 
ence the  volunteer  gains  by 
working  with  the  people  of  for- 
eign countries  is  invaluable  in 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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Revolution-Necessary? 

“First  we’ll  make  the  revolution  — then  well  find  out 
what  for.”  This  statement  by  Tom  Hayden,  founder  of 
Students  for  a Democratic  Society  (SDS)  is  typical  of  the 
irresponsible  battle  cries  of  certain  individuals  who  claim 
to  speak  for  the  youth  in  this  country.  Such  individuals  say 
that  society  must  be  radically  changed,  yet  they  have  no 
plans  to  improve  it. 

Changes  are  needed,  yes.  But  change  for  its  own  sake 
— random,  misdirected  change  — is  hardly  the  efficient 
method.  Change  that  leads  to  something  better  than  before 
takes  much  patience  and  perseverence.  It  takes  personal 
involvement.  Involvement  of  both  the  best  physical  and 
mental  means  possessed  by  an  individual.  Such  involve- 
ment has  led  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Medicare, 
Social  Security,  Food  for  Peace,  Alliance  for  Progress, 
VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  countless  other  projects. 
Some  work,  some  do  not.  But  certainly  all  work  better  than 
Hayden’s  goal-less  frenetics. 

Young  people  anxious  for  a better  world  can  best 
proceed  by  involving  themselves,  not  only  in  the  VISTA 
and  Peace  Corps  programs,  but  in  more  personal  and  im- 
mediate ways  called  respect  and  concern.  These  ways  call 
for  honest  discussion  of  the  problems  on  race,  poverty, 
war,  and  other  of  society’s  stigmas  that  affect  white  men, 
black  men,  all  men.  Through  these  verbal  exchanges,  use- 
ful solutions  surely  will  be  found  for  at  least  some  of  these 
problems. 

In  the  end,  the  whole  issue  of  constructive  change 
requires  mutual  involvement.  Rash  threats  made  by  people 
like  Tom  Hayden  have  not  changed  society  for  the  better. 
More  frequently  they  have  had  just  the  opposite  effect, 
turning  man  against  man  in  the  fear  that  accompanies 
anarchy.  Young  people  must  rise  to  the  challenge  of  creat- 
ing valid  change.  They  must  participate  actively  and 
honestly  in  society,  or  there  may  be  no  society  at  all. 
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Whiskers  Add  Dash 

There  is  a dashingly  respectible  air  about  modern  males  at  JJC, 
whether  they  sport  the  sassoon  style,  burnside,  or  geometrically 
squared  and  straight  style  whiskers. 


Robert  E.  Lee,  Abe  Lincoln, 
Henry  Ford  II  and  Sergeant 
Shriver  are  just  a few  well  known 
mqn  who  share  their  air,  as  well 
as  beats,  hippies.  Marlon  Brando. 
Fidel  Castro,  Allen  Ginsburg,  as- 
sorted Indian  gurus,  and  the  great 
bearded  tradition  of  the  past. 

Clean  Shave 

An  average  man  spends  3,336 
hours  of  his  life  shaving  off  a 
grand  total  of  27 1/2  feet  of  whisk- 
ers. Before  long,  however,  a 
clean-shaven  male  face  may  be 
as  obsolete  as  the  crewcut. 

More  men  are  growing  beards, 
mustaches  and  super-sideburns 
in  1968  than  at  any  time  since  the 
invention  of  the  safety  razor.  In 
particular,  sideburns,  sidebroads, 
side  whiskers,  or  whatever  they 
are  called,  are  being  worn  longer 
and  fuller  than  ever  before  on 
campus. 

Those  sideburns  which  sweep 
across  the  cheek,  looking  some- 
what bushy,  over  to  the  mouth 
are  called  sassoon.  The  more 
conservative  and  straight,  past- 
the-ear  style,  French  cutlettes, 
are  styled  to  caress  the  jaw  line. 
The  newest  styles  are  long,  droop- 
ing mutton  chops. 

General  Burnside 

Then  there  are  those  archaic 
sideburns  worn  with  a clean- 


Attcn  Pollock  sports  geometrically 
styled  sideburns  popular  on  campus 
this  year. 


shaven  chin  and  the  fullest  part 
of  the  whiskers  on  the  sides  of 
the  face,  initiated  by  General 
Ambrose  Burnside,  a Union 
leader  in  the  Civil  War.  Eventual- 
ly his  name  was  turned  around 
into  sideburns  to  identify  his 
whisker  style. 

But  the  question  remains  — is 
this  a means  of  self-expression, 
protest,  a put-on.  or  a highly  ef- 
fective personal  adornment?  Be- 
cause whiskers  can  balance  a 
less  than  perfect  face,  minimize 
feature  irregularities,  add  in- 
terest, strength  and  character  to 
a man’s  appearance  — why  not? 


Feet  Get  Workout  On  Campus 


By  Connie  Frantz 

If  you  wake  up  feeling  wonder- 
ful in  the  mornings  don't  read 
this,  because  you  will  suddenly 
have  symptoms  of  fatigue,  muscle 
spasms,  and  tired  aching  feet. 
But.  really  now.  3,040  steps  are 
not  loo  much  for  a typical  ener- 
getic siudcnt. 


By  actual  callous-bunion  count, 
the  distance  from  the  Student 
Center  to  the  third  floor  is  894 
steps  and  88  stairs.  If  one  goes 
there  at  least  twice  a day,  how- 
ever, the  number  jumps  to  3,576 
steps  and  352  stairs.  Depending 
upon  whether  conditions  and/or 
traffic  obstacles,  from  50-75  steps 
more  may  be  required,  Big  pud- 


dles and  delivery  trucks  on  the 
sidewalks  do  interfere  with  an 
efficient  execution  of  the  straight- 
est-Iine-be  tween-two-point  s- 
theory. 

The  tall  fellows  can  cut  about 
100-150  steps  from  the  total,  but 
petite  girls  going  from  the  fourth 
floor  zoology  class  to  the  gym 
have  282  more  steps  and  60  stairs 


to  make  them  tired  before  they 
even  get  to  class. 

Where  one  goes  for  lunch,  how 
often  one  visits  the  smoker,  and 
the  drinking  fountain,  and  the 
library,  and  the  . . . can  add  at 
least  an  easy  thousand  steps  more 
lo  one’s  day  of  5000  steps  and 
500  stairs.  And  that  totals  25,000 
steps  and  2500  stairs  a week! 
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Peace  Corps 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

aiding  the  U.S.  when  he  returns. 
He  said  that  this  is  one  reason 
VISTA  is  failing  — its  workers 
have  no  prior  experience. 

Young  Opinions 

Many  people  accuse  the  Peace 
Corps  of  failure  because  its  popu- 
larity from  1966-68  dropped. 
Since  most  volunteers  are  college 
students,  Mr.  Neff  attributed  this 
temporary  drop  to  student  dis- 
illusionment over  foreign  and 
domestic  issues. 

A recent  survey  by  Louis  Har- 
ris and  Associates,  indicated  that 
graduating  seniors  from  college 
are  again  highly  in  favor  of  join- 
ing the  Peace  Corps,  that  the  pro- 
gram is  helping  the  U.S.  most  in 
personal  contact  and  mutual 
understanding,  and  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  helping  to  improve  the 
U.S.  reputation  in  the  world. 

Although  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers do  receive  low  pay  and  live 
in  poverty,  Mr.  Neff  said,  they 
cannot  ignore  the  chance  to  learn 
and  to  experience  new  facets  of 
living.  The  service  to  self,  he  said, 
is, almost  as  great  as  the  service 
to  foreigners.  For  these  reasons 
he  enjoyed  his  two  years  as  a 
volunteer,  but  is  glad  to  be  back. 


Education  In  California 


Room  355  to  examine  the  very 
latest  in  office  equipment  re- 
cently acquired  for  this  curricu- 
lum. 


Business  Department  Report 

Extensive  Program 
On  Junior  College 


Nearly  one  out  of  every  four 
students  at  Joliet  Junior  College 
is  majoring  in  business,  making 
the  business  department  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  school.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  over  500  adults 
enrolled  in  the  evening  division. 
The  diverse  educational  back- 
grounds and  aspirations  of  busi- 
ness students  in  a public  junior 
college  constitute  a continuing 
challenge  to  the  business  depart- 
ment faculty. 

The  business  department  stu- 
dent population  is  comprised  of 
students  who  (1)  will  begin  their 
college  work  at  the  junior  college 
level  but  who  will  complete  their 
program  of  study  at  a senior  col- 
lege; (2)  will  begin  and  conclude 
their  college  academic  work  with 
a two-year  college  program  earn- 
ing the  associate  degree  in  busi- 
ness; and  (3)  will  take  courses 
of  particular  interest  to  them  al- 
though not  intending  to  complete 
the  required  degree  program.  It 
is  no  small  effort  to  coordinate 
course  offerings  for  such  a varied 
program.  Every  effort  is  directed 
by  the  nine  fulltime  and  three 
part-time  business  department 
staff  members  toward  raising  each 
student’s  level  of  performance. 


For  a detailed  and  official 
treatment  of  the  business  cur- 
ricula offerings,  the  student 
should  refer  to  the  college  cata- 
logue. In  general,  however,  the 
course  programs  are  accounting, 
general  business,  data  processing, 
economics,  marketing  and  secre- 
tarial. 

General  Offerings 

The  accounting  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  basic  aca- 
demic preparation  required  of 
students  seeking  responsible  po- 
sitions in  industry,  government, 
or  public  accounting. 

General  business  and  market- 
ing courses  seek  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  many  other  varied 
and  complex  problems  that  are 
an  integral  part  of  business  and 
distribution.  In  addition,  legal, 
financial,  and  economic  consid- 
erations are  presented  to  provide 
the  incentive  for  more  advanced 
study  of  special  areas  of  interest. 

Data  processing,  a relatively 
new  and  exciting  field  of  study, 
is  growing  in  popularity.  This 
semester  the  enrollment  in  data 
processing  classes  numbers  130. 

Courses  offered  in  secretarial 
studies,  beyond  high  school  level. 


Impressive 
Campus 
§ 


Sophomores  Marie  Simunovich  and 
George  Patton  file  data  cards  into 
machine  in  business  class. 


meet  the  needs  of  students  seek- 
ing clerical,  stenographic,  or 
office  managerial  positions.  Many 
students  take  selected  courses  in 
this  area  in  order  to  improve 
their  faculty  for  effective  com- 
munication. Courses  in  business 
communications,  typing,  short- 
hand theory,  dictation  and  trans- 
cription, business  machines,  and 
office  procedures  comprise  the 
core  of  the  secretarial  studies 
area.  Students  are  invited  to 


By  David  Robertson 

Recently  a 
member  of 
the  JJC  ad- 
ministrative 
staff, Mr.  Wal- 
ter F.  Zaida, 
spent  two 
years  in  Cali- 
fornia work- 
ing on  his  doctorate,  surveying 
the  college  systems  and  observing 
the  local  hippies. 

"I  think  the  movements  tend 
to  develop  a little  earlier  in  Cali- 
fornia than  here,”  Mr.  Zaida 
said  in  an  interview  when  asked 
about  student  unrest  in  Cali- 
fornia colleges.  Mr.  Zaida  also 
noted  that  there  are  more  hippies 
in  California,  but  long  hair  to 
him  does  not  necessarily  mean 
hippie,  and  hippie  does  not  al- 
ways mean  a reactionist. 

Adult  Views 

Mr.  Zaida  said,  “I  think  the 
adult  world  tends  to  be  divided 
into  two  camps  in  regard  to  stu- 
dent unrest.  On  the  one  extreme, 
you  have  the  type  of  person  who 


looks  with  disdain  at  anyone  with 
long  hair  and  feels  that  civiliza- 
tion is  about  to  collapse  because 
of  a lack  of  discipline.  On  the 
other  extreme,  the  hope  of  the 
world  rests  on  the  ideas  of  the 
youth,  and  we  must  listen  to  what 
they  say,  for  only  then  can  prog- 
ress be  made."  He  thinks  neither 
of  these  come  close  to  the  real 
situation. 

He  also  said  that  one  could 
find  very  committed  people  who 
are  indeed  idealists,  but  who  are 
thus  because  they  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  what  is  happen- 
ing. They  have  been  able  to  move 
out  of  the  establishment  excelling 
in  scholastics  and  posing  an  in- 
tellectual challenge  to  society. 

Regarding  the  college  system 
itself,  Mr.  Zaida  commented  that 
he  found  students  there  were  not 
given  as  much  attention  as  in 
Illinois,  particularly  at  JJC.  On 
the  collegiate  level  in  California, 
there  are  approximately  800  stu- 
dents to  every  counselor. 

The  junior  colleges  in  Cali- 
fornia are  well  designed  and 
equipped  with  their  own  cam- 


puses. In  some  cases,  the  tech- 
nological and  occupational  di- 
visions in  California  colleges  are 
more  developed  than  in  the  Illi- 
nois junior  colleges. 

Work  World 

Mr.  Zaida  did  state,  however, 
that  Illinois  recently  has  come 
the  “farthest  and  fastest”  of  any 
state  in  the  country  on  the  junior 
college  level.  He  felt  that  Illinois’ 
junior  colleges  will  be  placing  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  tech- 
nological and  occupational  pro- 
grams with  their  primary  aim 
being  to  provide  for  the  "world 
of  work.” 

Dean  of  Student  Personnel 
Services,  Mr.  Zaida  plans  to  stay 
at  JJC  and  work  on  his  doctoral 
program.  He  is  presently  assist- 
ing with  plans  for  the  new  junior 
college  campus  and  also  work- 
ing to  keep  the  student  personnel 
area  up-to-date  and  running  well. 
This  encompasses  everything 
from  admission,  registration,  and 
initial  placement  of  students  in 
classes  on  through  counseling  and 
guidance,  and  a student  activities 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Occupational  Curricula 
John  Corradetti,  chairman  of 
the  business  department,  reports 
the  department  is  currently  work- 
ing with  Joseph  A.  Borgen,  dean 
of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation, in  the  development  of 
two-year  occupational  curricula 
in  office  occupations,  marketing, 
and  accounting.  Students  en- 
rolled in  these  curricula  will  plan 
their  college  program  for  work 
immediately  upon  graduation 
from  junior  college  with  some 
on-the-job  training  in  their  last 
semester.  A remedial  program  to 
provide  additional  help  to  stu- 
dents will  be  implemented  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  semester  and  on 
a permanent  basis  next  semester. 

Five  business  advisers  and 
three  counselors  are  available  to 
help  students  make  realistic  de- 
cisions regarding  their  career  ob- 
jectives and  academic  pursuits. 
The  department  office  is  Room 
231. 


Walter  F.  Zaida 
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Intramural  football  players  scrimmage  for  touchdown. 


Intramurals 
Grows  Up 

By  Duane  McComas 

Although  Coach  Neil  Lance  is 
kept  busy  during  the  day,  he 
spends  his  time  after  school  or- 
ganizing and  directing  intra- 
murals. 

Intramurals  officially  started 
last  year  when  IJC  became  a 
separate  district.  Among  its  offer- 
ings are  flag  football,  golf,  ten- 
nis, bowling,  table  tennis,  bas- 
ketball, volleyball,  softball  and 
even  track  and  field.  Approxi- 
mately 350  students  participated 
in  these  events. 

Intramurals  has  an  educational 
aspect  to  it,  according  to  Coach 
Lance.  A person  has  a sense  of 
belonging  and  must  face  the 
knowledge  of  defeat.  By  partici- 
pating, an  individual  learns  to 
play  a game  according  to  rules 


By  JoAnn  Lambert 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
physical  fitness  is  as  important 
for  girls  as  it  is  for  boys.  Exer- 
cise also  can  improve  a girl’s 
appearance  by  trimming  her 
waistline. 

Trying  to  accomplish  this  end 
is  the  Woman's  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation. the  athletic  club  for  JJC 
girls.  Sponsored  by  Miss  Carol 
Ann  Leaf,  the  club  gives  girls  a 
chance  to  discuss  physical  edu- 
cation as  either  an  activity  or  a 
profession,  and  to  participate  in 
its  benefits. 

The  WRA  is  not  concerned 
only  with  physical  education  ma- 
jors. All  JJC  girls  are  auto- 
matically WRA  members,  and 
can  take  advantage  of  intra- 
murals, gymborees,  and  sports 
nights. 

Miss  Leaf  explained  that  girls 
should  not  avoid  exercise  for 
fear  of  becoming  muscle-bound. 
She  said,  "Exercise  tones  the 
muscles  rather  than  overdevel- 
opes  them,  and  it  has  a trimming 
efiect."  The  myth  about  girls  be- 
coming unattractive  because  of 
exercise  really  seems  silly  when 
one  views  the  JJC  cheerleaders 
as  typical  examples. 

The  WRA  is  open  to  benefit 
every  girl  enrolled  in  a JJC  phys- 
ical education  class.  For  exercise, 
for  fun,  or  for  future  physical 
education  instructors,  the  WRA 
is  where  it’s  at. 


and  regulations,  he  said  in  an 
interview. 

Intramurals  are  played  after 
school  during  the  fall  and  spring. 
Since  volleyball  and  basketball 
are  indoor  sports,  these  games 
are  after  high  school  and  college 
practices. 


“If  we  can  get  a chance  for  an 
easy  layup,"  states  Paul  Siron, 
Joliet  Junior  College's  head  bas- 
ketball coach,  "we  will  run  to  get 
the  basket."  This  is  the  reason- 
ing of  Coach  Siron,  who  when 
he  doesn't  run  his  team  this  sea- 
son, will  play  a pattern  offense 
that  has  a tendency  to  be  free 
lance. 

In  a recent  interview  Mr.  Siron 
says  that  he  uses  a free-lance 
offense  in  order  to  "use  the  play- 
er’s ability  the  best  I can."  When 
a strict  pattern  is  used  certain 
player  capabilities  cannot  be 
capitalized  upon  by  the  coach, 
he  explained. 


Intramural  awards  are  deter- 
mined on  a point  system.  The 
individual  player  point  system  is 
as  follows:  200  points  for  first 
place,  150  points  for  second,  100 
points  for  third.  50  points  for 
participation.  Team  points  range 
from  100  for  first  to  25  for  fourth 


Mr.  Siron,  who  used  to  coach 
at  Wilmington  High  School  for 
three  years  before  becoming  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Wills  for  six  years, 
came  to  the  JJC  helm  in  1967. 
Explaining  the  difference  in  high 
school  and  college  teams  he 
pointed  out  that  a high  school 
team  cannot  include  all  the  talent 
in  the  area  as  a college  team  can. 

In  a junior  college  with  more 
mature  players,  he  added,  coach- 
ing is  less  routine  since  the  coach 
doesn’t  have  to  stress  fundamen- 
tals and  rules  as  much  as  with 
the  younger  participants.  He  also 
said  that  the  key  is  to  get  four 
or  five  very  good  ballplayers  to 
be  the  nucleus  for  the  club. 


and  10  points  for  participating. 

An  individual  who  accumu- 
lates a high  number  of  points 
will  be  awarded  a traveling 
trophy  for  one  year.  He  is  also 
awarded  an  intramural  letter 
equal  to  a regular  JJC  letter.  For 
individual  events,  small  trophies 
are  awarded  and  ribbons  given 
to  each  individual  on  a team 
event. 

Asked  about  participation, 
Coach  Lance  commented,  “There 
should  be  more."  He  urges  stu- 
dents to  check  the  intramural 
bulletin  board  for  all  scheduled 
events  and  to  read  the  College 
Casuals  for  all  announcements 
pertaining  to  intramurals. 


In  California 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Mr.  Zaida  stressed  that  he 
would  like  to  see  more  student 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
school  and  the  affairs  in  the  com- 
munity. He  feels  that  students 
should  be  active  rather  than  pas- 
sive participants,  for  it  is  the  stu- 
dent who  is  the  recipient  of  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  and 
teachers,  and  it  is  he  who  ought 
to  be  challenging,  questioning, 
and  seeking  out  answers  for  a 
richer  fulfillment  of  his  own  aca- 
demic and  social  life. 

Mr.  Zaida  obtained  his  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
taught  at  JJC  from  1954  until 
1964.  During  this  time  he  gained 
a masters  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  summer 
school. 

In  1961  he  worked  at  JJC  as 
dear  of  students.  Later  he  ob- 
tained a leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
California,  where  he  worked  on 
his  doctorate  at  UCLA. 


HOLIDAY  VACATION 
NOV.  28-DEC.  1 


Physical  Fitness  For  Girls 


Sophomore  Margaret  Briddick  goes  up,  up,  and  away  for  WRA. 

Coach  Talks  Plans 
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Grads  Scatter  JJC  Grad  HelPs  Poor 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  last 
June's  graduating  class  said  they 
planned  to  transfer  to  another 
college  for  further  studies,  ac- 
cording to  a questionnaire  eval- 
uated by  Director  of  Research, 
Development  and  Federal  Funds 
Douglas  Graham. 

Of  the  '68  graduates,  the  lar- 
gest number  — 40  — said  they 
would  transfer  to  Illinois  State 
University.  Others  named  were 
Northern-35,  Southern- 18,  Lewis- 
16,  University  of  Illinois-14, 
Eastern-6,  College  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis-4, Chicago  Circle-4,  and 
Western-3.  Forty  students  named 
34  other  schools  as  far-flung  as 
Long  Beach.  Texas,  Miami,  and 
Columbia.  Closer  institutions 
were  Loyola,  Fort  Wayne  Bible 
College,  and  Silver  Cross  School 
of  Nursing. 

Mr.  Graham  plans  to  conduct 
a follow-up  study  to  see  if  stu- 
dents did  transfer  to  the  schools 
they  indicated  in  the  question- 
naires. He  also  hopes  that  a 
similar  questionnaire,  issued  to 
current  students  when  they  apply 
for  graduation  next  June,  will  be 
useful  to  counselors  in  helping 
students  choose  schools  and  ap- 
ply for  scholarships. 


VISTA  Offers  New  Hope 


By  Tom  Glenn 

Of  the  federal  programs  that 
have  been  established  to  aid  the 
poor,  most  offer  only  temporary 
assistance.  But  one  program, 
VISTA,  offers  the  poor  new  hope 
for  improving  their  lives  through 
their  own  efforts. 

Terry  Hewkin,  a 1968  gradu- 
ate and  former  JJC  College  Con- 
gress member,  is  presently  in  the 
VISTA  program.  Terry,  who 
joined  VISTA  last  August,  began 
his  training  with  a two-week 
classroom  lecture  course  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Later 
his  practical  training  consisted  of 
a four-week  field  training  session 
in  a Little  Rock  slum. 

Poor  Housing 

In  a letter  written  to  the  editor 
of  The  Blazer,  Terry  stated, 
“My  living  accommodations  were 
really  bad,  but  that  is  what  I ex- 
pected." The  house  he  lived  in 
had  no  plumbing,  was  infested 
with  rats,  and  flooded  with  each 
rain.  The  black  people  of  the 
neighborhood  were  hostile  at 
first  to  the  volunteers,  he  noted. 

After  working  for  community 
improvement  for  a week,  how- 
ever, the  volunteers  were  ac- 


Terry,  in  the  while  sliirl,  found  lime 

cepted  in  the  community  and 
helped  by  the  blacks.  In  the 
remaining  three  weeks,  Terry 
helped  organize  a community 
recreation  program  with  land, 
equipment,  and  a building  do- 
nated by  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Poverty  Victims 
When  Terry  arrived  at  the 
Ouchita  Job  Corps  Center  near 
Hot  Springs  for  his  major  assign- 
ment. he  noticed  that  the  130 
teenage  poverty  victims  there 
were  "in  hand-me-down  clothes, 


? coach  this  football  !• 


I VISTA. 


Cafeteria  Changes  Pending 


Prices  and  variety  are  the  main 
criticisms  JJC  students  seem  to 
have  about  this  year's  new  can- 
teen cafeteria  installation  at  the 
Student  Center.  On  the  other 
hand,  students  commend  the 
ARA  food  service  for  speed,  ef- 
ficiency, and  courteous  personnel. 

The  student  Food  Service  Com- 
mittee reached  these  conclusions 
after  examining  the  results  of 
a questionnaire  on  the  service 
which  has  relied  entirely  on 
ARA  canteen  and  catered  facili- 
ties since  this  summer  when  the 
College  had  to  vacate  its  cafe- 
teria in  the  high  school  building. 
Published  in  the  November  6 
issue  of  the  College  Casuals, 
the  questionnaire  was  completed 
by  1 1 1 students. 

Variety  Needed 
Ninety  who  replied  requested 
a greater  variety  of  food.  Also, 


98  thought  that  the  future  c 
pus  should  include  several  i 
teen  center  locations. 

Most  of  the  students  who 
answered  thought  that  canteen 
food  was  too  expensive.  If  com- 
pared with  prices  for  govern- 
ment surplus  food  available  to 
school  cafeterias,  the  prices  are 
higher,  but  if  compared  with 
commercial  food  prices,  the  ARA 
canteen  food  is  comparable. 

Few  students  objected  to  smok- 
ing in  the  cafeteria,  a new  policy 
this  year,  but  several  requested 
better  ash  trays.  Other  requests 
included  complete  hot  lunches, 
onions  and  pickles  for  hambur- 
gers, and  longer  hours  for  food 
service. 

The  committee  hopes  to  act  on 
several  suggestions  such  as  in- 
stalling a clock  in  the  cafeteria, 
and  perhaps  replacing  the  soft 


drink  machine,  which  dispenses 
beverages  in  paper  cups,  with  a 
bottle  dispensing  machine. 

Committee  Will  Act 

The  committee  also  plans  to 
talk  with  a representative  from 
ARA  to  see  if  other  suggestions 
can  be  implemented  such  as 
trays,  a fruit  machine,  larger 
dessert  and  sandwich  variety,  a 
milkshake  machine,  better  trash 
cans,  and  so  forth. 

Serving  on  the  committee  arc: 
Business  Department  Chairman 
John  Corradetti  as  chairman, 
Dean  of  Women  Dulce  Horn- 
vale,  Business  Manager  James 
Himes,  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment Chairman  Doris  Bonar,  and 
sophomores  Bill  Brown.  Muriel 
Jefferson,  Al  Kryzak,  Tom  Ma- 
halik,  Joan  Rollinson,  and  sec- 
retary Janet  Schleeter. 


under-nourished,  under-educated, 
and  under-skilled."  Terry  was 
assigned  to  work  as  assistant 
recreation  director,  and  he  is  now 
also  editor  of  the  center’s  news- 
paper. The  other  VISTA  workers 
see  that  the  130  boys  receive  job 
training,  work  experience,  aca- 
demic catch-up  courses,  and 
proper  guidance. 

Terry  will  be  visiting  JJC  after 
he  returns  to  his  home  in  Kanka- 
kee this  month.  He  will  resume 
his  work  in  VISTA  early  in  Janu- 
ary. and  he  hopes  to  talk  to  JJC 
students  who  might  be  interested 
in  the  VISTA  program.  Accord- 
ing to  Terry,  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram requires  patience  and  hu- 
man understanding  but  the  re- 
sults are  well  worth  the  work  and 
time  invested. 


Christmas  Play 
Is  Tomorrow 

The  JC  Pla\jen  will  perform 
their  first  dramatic  presentation 
this  fall,  "A  Child  Is  Born,"  for 
the  College  at  10  a m.  tomorrow 
In  the  Student  Center  The  plaij 
will  be  repeated  at  7 p.rn.  for 
the  Bo\js  Club  members  and 
staff. 

Written  by  Stephen  Vincent 
Bcn/t,  the  plan  gained  popu- 
laritn  when  It  was  revised  for 
radio.  Directed  bn  Daniel  S. 
McCarter,  the  plan  will  be  en- 
acted bn  Tim  Phllltpart,  Lind 
Fisher,  Debbie  Hickman,  Mark 
Wilson,  Nat  Rowell,  Debbie 
Trotter,  Janice  Crego,  and  Yvon- 
ne Wlkc. 

The  planers  will  present  the 
plan  to  organizations  and  chur- 
ches around  the  dtp  over  the 
holidays. 
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Ringing  In  The  New 

Amid  the  sophistication  of  mass  media  entertainment, 
neon  attractions,  and  a demand  for  the  unique,  all-campus 
activities  traditionally  have  had  a tenuous  position  to  de- 
fend. Finesse  or  flop,  the  behind-the-scenes  preparations 
are  arduous  and  the  finger-crossing  hopes  continuous. 

Fortunately,  this  year’s  College  Congress  seems  to 
have  had  a magic  wand  amid  its  bag  of  fall  activities.  The 
September  picnickers  turned  out  in  forces  sufficient  to 
exhaust  the  food  supply  for  1000.  The  Homecoming  fes- 
tivities swept  record  crowds  along  with  them.  Every 
campus  election  this  fall  set  an  all-time  voting  record,  and 
the  Autumn  Dinner-Dance  attracted  a standing-room- 
only  crowd. 

Second  semester  promises  more  with  a Winter  Sports 
Dance,  a ski  trip,  Valentine  and  Sadie  Hawkins  dances, 
and  a Spring  Formal  and  Spring  Concert.  Indeed,  JJC’s 
entrepreneur  College  Congress,  guided  by  its  able  presi- 
dent Fred  Fonseca,  has  provided  a happy  1968  and 
promises  an  even  happier  new  year. 


Sensible  Santa  Shops  Wisely 


■ Since  The  Blazer  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  I would  like  to 
see  a wider  coverage  of  each 
month’s  activities. — Pat  Sipple 

(Because  the  tri-weekly  College 
Casuals  can  provide  prompt  events 
coverage,  The  Blazer  this  year  is 
emphasizing  advance  coverage  and 
news  features  that  can  survive  the 
two-week  delay  between  deadline  and 
publication.  — The  Editors) 

■ Your  sports  page  of  The 
Blazer  is  the  finest  in  the  area’s 
history  of  sports  reporting. — Don 
Kimmell 


By  Jim  Ridings 

If  the  Mills  College  Electronic 
Music  Center  is  anything  of  a 
trend  spotter,  the  musician  who 
is  content  with  his  electric  guitar 
may  be  out  on  his  amp.  Perhaps, 
in  the  future,  musicians  may  not 
even  have  to  be  able  to  play  or 
read  a note  of  music  to  become 
a musical  genius,  as  technology 
overtakes  the  music  field. 

Variable  Sounds 

The  dual  console  at  Cali- 
fornia’s Mills  College,  resembling 
a tube  testing  machine,  makes 
music  by  producing  sound  waves 
and  changing  them  for  effect.  The 
"keys”  can  be  tuned  at  any  stage 
to  change  the  beginnings  and  the 
ends  of  the  sounds.  Finger  pres- 
sure regulates  the  volume  and 
lengths  of  the  sounds. 

Another  electronic  music  meth- 
od is  used  to  "remodulate”  the 


By  Connie  Frantz 

Whether  the  snow  is  gently 
falling,  gracing  trees  and  houses, 
or  whirling  wildly,  blowing  into 
cracks  and  crevices,  the  path  is 
being  prepared  for  Santa  to 
come,  all  laden  with  presents  and 
joy.  At  least  that’s  the  way  the 
story  goes. 

But  perhaps  you’re  having 
more  problems  than  Santa  in 
finding  the  perfect  gift  for  your 
girlfriend  or  boyfriend. 

Warm  Gifts 

The  cold  spell  should  provide 
some  hints.  Fellas,  your  girl  might 


voice,  changing  tonal  qualities 
and  producing  a tinny,  difficult- 
to-understand  sound. 

Beatlc  Innovation 

An  example  of  this  type  of 
music  found  on  the  latest  Beatles 
album  is  "Revolution  9,”  a mix- 
ture of  sounds  and  voices. 

Is  this  the  standard  music  of 
the  future?  It’s  difficult  to  imag- 
ine, but  then,  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  the  present  sound  twenty 
years  ago.  And  since  the  Beatles 
seem  to  be  picking  up  on  this 
trend,  the  vast  sea  of  imitators 
can’t  be  far  off. 

It  soon  may  be  impossible  to 
whistle  the  latest  tune,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  a machine 
will  ever  produce  soul  music 
with  real  "soul,”  but  one  can  al- 
ways find  refuge  in  a good  Frank 
Sinatra  album. 


appreciate  finding  a pair  of  warm, 
colorful  mittens  under  her  tree. 
And.  girls,  a pair  of  leather 
palmed  driving  gloves  in  a con- 
servative shade  would  be  just 
right  for  him. 

For  both  parties,  woolen 
scarves  or  furry  hats  are  fine  to 
keep  out  that  winter  breeze.  Even 
better,  girls,  is  a stocking  cap 
you  knitted  yourself  for  him. 

Want  to  come  inside  from  the 
cold  and  find  something  good  and 
hot  to  munch  on?  Yes,  fellas, 
give  her  a cookbook,  the  last 
word  in  practical  gifts.  If  she 
doesn’t  cook,  this  might  be  a 
well-placed  hint. 

Charming  Idea 

Men’s  shirts  and  ties  are  now 
“in”  with  color,  girls,  so  give 
him  a matching  tie  and  shirt  en- 
semble. 

And  since  memories  are  dear 


Freshman  Tom  Glenn  contemplates 
a I umbo  as  a likely  gift  for  Christmas. 


for  your  girl,  why  not  start  a 
charm  bracelet  for  her.  To  charm 
the  fellas,  give  them  books  con- 
cerning favorite  hobbies,  sports, 
or  other  interests. 

And.  p.s.,  fellas  — no  black 
lingerie.  Please! 
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Police  Course 
Will  Expand 


Crime  Is  Now  Adult 


Admiring  men's  loilelries 
(far  left),  the  would  be 
thief  (middle)  tries  to 
slip  a bottle  into  his  coat, 
only  to  be  caught  by  the 
store  manager  (right.) 
After  perhaps  a history 
of  such  juvenile  larks, 
the  young  adult  learns 
shoplifting  can  be  a hor- 
ribly serious  game. 


College  — that  mecca  of  new- 
found freedoms  and  adult  sym- 
bols such  as  "Mr.”  and  "Miss,” 
no  study  halls,  cutting  classes. 
No  longer  a child,  the  college  stu- 
dent proclaims  his  rights  as  an 
adult,  And  the  law  agrees. 

When  a student  becomes  old 
enough  to  attend  college,  he  is 
usually  old  enough  to  be  tried 
as  an  adult  for  any  crime  he 
might  commit,  and  may  even  be 
sent  to  prison. 

Exuberance  Expected 

As  Officer  Tom  Trevison  of  the 
juvenile  division  of  the  Joliet 
Police  Department  said  in  a re- 
cent interview,  “When  a boy  is 
17  and  when  a girl  is  18,  they 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  juve- 
niles.” Officer  Trevison  added 
that  for  the  most  serious  crimes, 
even  juveniles  may  be  tried  as 
adults. 

College  students,  in  Officer 


Trevison’s  opinion,  are  not  usual- 
ly intentional  offenders,  although 
they  are,  expectedly,  somewhat 
boisterous  at  times.  But  when 
their  exuberance  results  in  injury 
to  others  or  infringement  upon 
other’s  rights,  he  said,  the  fun 
becomes  harmful  and  senseless. 
Then  the  law  must  step  in. 

Officer  Trevison  was  comple- 
mentary about  JJC  students,  how- 
ever. He  said  that  thus  far  this 
year  no  JJC  students  have  been  in 
serious  difficulty  with  the  law. 
He  also  expressed  approval  for 
the  law  enforcement  program  of- 
fered at  JJC  this  year. 

Listing  juvenile  offenses,  which 
often  lead  to  adult  crime,  he  cited 
shoplifting,  curfew  violation, 
drinking,  car  theft,  and  leaving 
home  as  the  most  frequent.  When 
the  young  adult  commits  these 
crimes,  however,  he  is  in  for  far 
more  serious  consequences  under 


the  law,  Officer  Trevison  pointed 

Constant  Repeaters 

Of  the  juvenile  offenders,  only 
the  constant  repeaters  tend  to  be- 
come adult  criminals,  he  said. 
The  youngsters  who  seldom  get 
into  trouble  are  usually  reformed 
in  time. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  are 
as  much  interested  in  prevention 
as  in  apprehension  of  the  youth- 
ful law  breaker.  Officer  Trevison 
added.  For  this  reason  Joliet  has 
instituted  the  Officer  Friendly 
program,  directed  by  Officer 
James  Grace,  to  work  with  young 
children  before  they  become  de- 
linquent. Probation  officers  and 
Family  Service  counselors  also 
offer  guidance  for  juveniles  and 
young  adults  who  have  already 
broken  the  law. 


The  new  law  enforcement  cur- 
riculum, a program  planned  and 
coordinated  by  JJC  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a law  enforcement 
advisory  committee,  will  offer  a 
day  class  for  the  first  time  second 
semester. 

This  new  curriculum,  designed 
for  students  interested  in  a law 
enforcement  career  or  persons 
presently  employed  in  police 
work,  was  initiated  this  semester 
only  in  the  Evening  College. 
Presently,  37  persons  are  en- 
rolled in  the  two  night  classes 
of  Introduction  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment 101  and  Police  Patrol  and 
Services  102. 

However,  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary, another  law  enforcement 
curriculum  course.  Criminal  Law 
103,  will  be  offered  at  8 a.m. 
every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  as 
well  as  at  night.  The  course  will 
examine  actual  cases,  sources  of 
criminal  law,  attempts  and  con- 
spiracy, criminal  responsibility, 
defenses  to  crime,  laws  of  arrest, 
search  and  seizure,  and  civil  law. 
In  addition,  two  sections  on 
juvenile  delinquency  will  be 
taught  in  the  Evening  College. 


Home  Away  From  Home 

Blue  Mound  Bachelors  Choose  JJC 


Many  students  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a college  in  their 
own  community  where  they  may 
commute.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
for  seven  students  who  had  to 
travel  north  some  160  miles  from 
their  hometown  of  Blue  Mound. 
Illinois,  to  Joliet  Junior  College. 

Their  home  district,  Macon 
County,  has  twice  defeated  a 
referendum  to  establish  its  own 
junior  college  under  state  law  as 
Joliet’s  voters  did  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Consequently,  the 
seven  came  to  Joliet. 

Close-Knit  Group 

The  students  are  John  Brown, 
Phillip  Brown,  William  Wayne 
Brown,  Ken  Huffman,  Ross  Nel- 
son, Robert  Willis,  and  Joe  Zeeb. 
A close-knit  group,  all  attended 
high  school  together.  Two  are 
cousins,  Bill  and  John,  and  Phil 
dates  Ken’s  sister,  Jane.  In  addi- 
tion, all  but  Bob  are  studying 
agriculture. 

Sophomores  Phil  and  Bill, 
looking  for  a good  agricultural 
school,  were  the  first  to  choose 
JJC.  In  a recent  interview  Bill, 


son  of  Macon  County’s  super- 
intendent of  schools,  said  of  the 
College  that  “as  far  as  ag  goes, 
it’s  tops.” 

Plans  to  Transfer 
Some  of  the  boys  may  transfer 
to  Illinois  State  after  JJC,  but 
the  others  commented  that  as 
part  of  their  agriculture  program, 
they  will  be  placed  in  jobs  after 
two  years.  Bob  Willis,  an  ac- 
counting student,  hopes  to  join 
the  FBI. 

Meanwhile  the  seven  study 
and  try  to  cope  with  bachelor 
life  during  the  week,  then  drive 
home  on  weekends.  Despite  the 
distance,  (he  group  agreed  that 
home  and  girlfriends  top  a lonely 
weekend  of  t.v.  in  their  Joliet 
quarters. 

Finding  housing  posed  their 
toughest  problem,  they  added. 
They  found  housing  generally 
small  and  expensive  — they  pay 
Si 20-200  a month  for  apart- 
ments. and  Si  1 a week  for  single 
rooms. 

Busy  Homemakers 
Asked  about  their  culinary 


skills.  Ken  replied  that  he  was 
versatile,  but  dinner  is  “usually 
canned."  While  Joe’s  forte  is  t.v. 
dinners,  Ken  is  an  old  hand  at 
the  laundromat.  The  others  pre- 
fer to  take  the  laundry  home  to 
Mom  on  weekends.  Questioned 
about  housework,  the  group 
makes  no  claims  to  fame,  how- 
ever. Some  of  their  landladies 
help,  but  in  most  apartments,  as 
Bill  said,  the  boys  just  “let  it 
pile  up.” 

Study  time,  too,  is  somewhat 


hectic.  With  five  boys  and  two 
t.v.’s  in  his  building,  no  one  can 
agree  on  lights  out  time,  John 
said. 

To  offset  living  expenses,  all 
seven  have  jobs.  John.  Ross,  and 
Ken  in  good  weather  work  on  a 
local  farm.  Joe  is  a short  order 
cook  at  Silver  Fross  and  Bob 
Willis  is  a greens  keeper  at  Joliet 
Country  Club.  The  others  work 
in  their  hometown  on  weekends 
and  summers. 


Going  to  school  160  miles  from  their  homes  in  Blue  Mound  are  (front)  Ken 
Huffman,  foe  Zeeb  and  (back)  Ross  Nelson,  Bill  Brown,  Bob  Willis,  Phil 
Brown,  and  fohn  Brown. 
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Empty  skis  soon  to  be  filled  at  Mount  Telemark. 


Snow  Antics  Await 

By  Terry  Cordes 

With  the  first  snow,  J JC  students  return  to  their  younger  days 
and  try  to  enjoy  winter  sports  along  with  the  chills,  frost-bite,  and 
year-long  sniffles. 

Either  with  rented  skates  or  the  new  pair  from  Santa  many  will 
skate  through  the  holidays  at  Inwood  and  on  the  many  local  outdoor 
ponds  and  creeks.  Most  would-be  Peggy  Flemings  — plagued  with 
rubber  ankles,  rheumatism,  various  black  and  blue  spots,  and  a per- 
sistent sense  of  gravity  — soon  return  to  the  comfort  of  hot  chocolate 
and  easy  chairs. 

But  the  more  daring  will  venture  a bout  with  Inwood’s  hockey 
leagues  or  their  own  spontaneous  ones  to  play  perhaps  the  most 
rugged  of  all  winter  sports  enjoyed  by  the  young  male  population, 
fust  to  return  the  bodily  anguish  of  constant  body  contact  makes  the 
sport  worthwhile. 

For  a slightly  larger  investment  and  a brief  drive,  one  can  ski  at 
Lisle  or  resorts  farther  north.  There  equipment  can  be  rented  and 
instructions  are  available  for  the  novice.  Or  one  can  just  be  consoled 
by  the  fact  that  his  American  Flyer  sled  is  waiting  faithfully  in  the 
garage  if  he  should  be  called  by  the  singing  silver  sounds  of  the 
winter  winds.  Joliet's  toboggan  run  may  also  beckon  him  for  a brisk 
afternoon. 

Then  there  is  the  most  popular  winter  sport  of  them  all  — one 
that  is  enjoyed  by  men  and  women,  young  and  old  alike,  one  that 
stimulates  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  puts  a sparkle  in  the  eye, 
one  that  makes  the  toes  tingle  and  the  muscles  sing  — that  wonderful 
sport  of  snow  shoveling.  But,  it  is  inevitable,  no? 


Winter  Bonanza 

Ski  Holiday  On 


Get  out  the  long  underwear 
and  liniment!  American  Youth 
Hostels  is  again  sponsoring  the 
annual  three-day  skiing  holiday 
for  J JC  students  at  Mount  Tele- 
mark in  Cable,  Wisconsin.  The 
trip  is  scheduled  to  leave  after 
final  examinations  Friday  after- 
noon, January  24,  and  will  re- 
turn Monday,  January  27.  Skis 
can  be  rented  at  the  resort  and 
there  is  a beginner’s  slope,  as 
well  as  advanced  slopes. 

The  cost,  well  below  the  usual 
travel  bureau  figures,  is  approxi- 
mately $30.  including  transporta- 
tion and  full  room  and  board. 
With  room  for  only  60  students 
on  this  trip,  reservations  and  de- 
posits will  be  accepted  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 


Last  year  30  students  took  the 
trip.  For  arrangements  and  more 
information  see  Mr.  Henry  Pil- 
lard  in  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 


Cager  Tournament  Coming  Up 


During  the  Christmas  holiday 
season  this  year’s  edition  of  the 
Joliet  Junior  College  basketball 
team  will  travel  to  Jackson, 
Michigan,  to  participate  in  a 
tournament. 

Along  with  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege and  host  Jackson  Commun- 
ity College,  the  other  participants 
will  be  Alpence  Community  Col- 
lege and  Lorain  Community  Col- 
lege. Since  this  is  the  first  year 
the  College  has  participated  in 


this  particular  tourney  there  is 
no  idea  of  how  tough  the  compe- 
tition will  be,  according  to  Ath- 
letic Director  Ken  Parker. 

During  previous  holiday  sea- 
sons the  Wolves  have  traveled 
to  Rockford  where  last  year  they 
won  the  championship.  They 
have  also  traveled  to  New  York 
to  participate  in  Broom  Tech's 
Christmas  Tourney,  and  to  Mich- 
igan for  the  Port  Huron  Tourna- 
ment. 


Stay  In  Shape 

The  Newest  Fad -Run  For  Your  Life 


By  Thom  Beebe 

Push,  pant,  don’t  give  up,  legs. 
Keep  going,  only  a little  further. 
When  was  the  last  time  you 
found  yourself  talking  like  that? 
Was  it  a year  ago  or  maybe 
longer? 

Then  you  haven’t  been  caught 
up  in  the  jogging  fad,  made  pop- 
ular by  famous  enthusiasts  such 
as  the  astronauts  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Brothers. 

Jogging  can  be  a moderate, 
even-paced  trot  around  the  block, 
across  country,  or  right  in  one's 
own  living  room.  It  can  be  done 
alone,  or  with  a group,  requires 
no  equipment,  and  can  be  done 
by  even  the  most  un-athletic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  experts,  jogging  is 
the  best  insurance  for  the  seden- 
tary student,  office  worker,  house- 
wife. or  anyone  wanting  to  stay 
in  shape  and  to  protect  his  future 
health. 


According  to  Mr.  Pat  Sullivan, 
active  leader  in  local  Park  Dis- 
trict sports,  people  over  21  stop 
exercising  just  when  they  need 
it  most.  Until  they  settle  into 
their  office  jobs  or  classroom  rou- 
tines, people  are  bound  to  get 


exercise  in  one  form  or  another. 
Children  play,  high  school  stu- 
dents and  college  freshmen  take 
physical  education,  but  after  that 
virtually  no  one  exercises  regu- 
larly. 

Commenting  on  the  importance 


of  continued  exercise  for  health. 
Mr.  Sullivan  recalled  that  in  Bos- 
ton there  is  a club  called  the  Bos- 
ton Marathon  in  which  every 
member  is  a former  heart  attack 
victim.  As  part  of  their  recovery 
program  each  member  goes  out 
once  a day  for  jogging,  carefully 
moderated  of  course. 

Mr.  Sullivan  also  mentioned  a 
recent  article  describing  a man 
with  heart  trouble  who  decided 
to  end  his  misery  by  running  him- 
self to  death.  On  his  first  try  he 
dragged  himself  home,  feeling  he 
had  failed.  Each  time  he  went 
out  for  a run,  he  found  that  in- 
stead of  dying  he  was  building 
his  strength  and  endurance  until 
he  overcame  his  heart  trouble. 

Jogging  may  be  a fad,  but  it’s 
one  of  the  most  valuable  fads  in 
years,  provided  it  is  undertaken 
with  moderation  and  recognition 
of  physical  limitations. 


